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SPORTSMEN! 


WE CAN 


TEACH YOU TO 


MOUNT BIRDS, 


game-heads, fishes, to tan hides, make rugs, robes, etc. 


ANIMALS 


In fact we 


can teach you ALL branches of TAXIDERMY right in your own 


home, by mail. 


We are not offering you a cheap book or circular de- 


voted to old style methods, but we offer you the services of a REAL 
SCHOOL, and a course of complete lessons, that teach you the latest 
and best methods of mounting all kinds of specimens that you secure 
when out hunting or fishing. 


EVERY SPORTSMAN, HUNTER, ANGLER, TRAPPER or NATURE LOVER 





Wild cat mounted by a student. 


selling your own mounted specimens. 





Deer Head, mounted by « 


standard methods. | 


and fishing, by mounting and 
preserving the many beautiful 
and valuable trophies you se- 


and easily learned. Our new 
course of 40 lessons is so sim- 


hours each week will soon 
make you a competent taxi- 


specimens as well as a profes- 
sional workman. THIRTY 
THOUSAND STUDENTS 
HAVE GRADUATED 


should have a knowledge of 
this splendid art. You can 
double your interest in hunting 


cure. The work is pleasant 


ple and so complete that a few 


dermist, able to mount your 





Rug tanned and made by our student 
Ed Gundlach, Chicago 


FROM OUR SCHOOL AND TESTIFY TO ITS SPLEN- 
DID SERVICE AND THOROUGHNESS. 
knowledge of TAXIDERMY, and we want you to investi- 
gate our school by sending for our catalogue right away. 


You needa 


BIG MONEY FOR YOUR SPARE TIME 


You will be surprised at the splendid profit that can be made by mounting for other sportsmen or 


Everyone who hunts or fishes secures fine trophies that he wishes 


to have mounted. As soon as it is known that you are a Taxidermist, you will be 
crowded with work, and the prices will be high, enabling you to make from $20 to 
$50 per month from YOUR SPARE TIME ALONE. 


Professional Taxidermists earn as high as $2,000 
to $5,000 per year, and the demand is far greater 
than the supply. LEARN TAXIDERMY. IT WILL 
PAY YOU, 


WHAT WE TEACH 


Our course o° lessons teaches you all 
branches of Taxidermy. You learn to prop- 
erly collect and mount the following speci- 
mens: BIRDS OF ALL KINDS AND SIZES. 
ANIMALS FROM A MOUSE TO AN ELE- 
PHANT. GAME HEADS, Deer, Elk, Moose, 
ete. FISHES. SNAKES and other Reptiles. 
INSECTS. We also teach you to TAN Aa 
KINDS OF HIDES: MAME RUGS AND 
ROBES; TAKE PROPER CARE OF SPECI- 
MENS: HOW TO CARE FOR SPECIMENS 
IN THE FIELD: AND MANY OTHER SUB- 
JECTS, 


(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE.) 





* Wood duck, mounted by our student 
A. S. Harmer, Yakima, Wash. 
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SHOOTING THE VANISHING SHEEP 
OF THE DESERT 


W. E. HUMPHREY 


Chapter I. of this series, in our last number, related the desert ride of about 100 miles 
from Calexico, California, to the sheep camp in the Tenega Mountains of Lower California, 


and described the killing of two sheep by 


Humphrey at extremely long ranges. 


PART II 


Mrs. Humphrey and Dunn had gone 
up the mountainside a short distance 
when they were seen and stalked by 
what they claimed to be a very large 
ram. It came up within a few yards of 
them, as they were sitting down, and did 
not leave until the Mexiean, violating al! 
orders, took one of my rifles from the 
camp and shot at it. As I cannot swear 
in Spanish, I turned him over to the 
tender mercies of Funcke. 

On November Ist we again broke 
camp and started to another water hole, 
about ten miles to.the southwest. A lit- 
tle before noon, as we were passing a 
pyramid peak that stood out in the des- 
ert about a mile to the west of us, 
Funcke saw what ke believed was a 
sheep. We stopped the pack train at 
onee and got busy with our field glasses. 
We soon discerned five near the top of 
the peak and there at last I saw the great 


yellow horns of two large rams. I felt 
that now success was near. Notwith- 
standing the distance, the sheep had al- 
ready seen us. Giving directions to 
Dunn and the Mexican if they saw us 
on the crest of the mountain to indieate 
which way the sheep had gone, Funcke 
and I started at once to try to intercept 
them before they could get across to the 
main range. ‘lo do this we must get to 
the base on the west side of the peak be- 
fore the sheep did. This gave us a run 
of something more than a mile. Having 
votten as far around the mountain as 
we desired and not having seen anything 
of the sheep, we started climbing rapid- 
ly to get up to a commanding position 
on a ridge which we expected the sheep 
would use if they came down. This rapid 
elimbing and the long run had complete- 
ly winded me. I was so exhausted that 
T could hardly stand. Funcke was a few 
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A MOUNTAIN - SIDE WHERE THE SHEEP RANGE. 


feet ahead of me, and just topping a 
low ridge when I ealled out to him to 
stop. 
‘‘T must rest. In my condition I could 
not hit an elephant, and much less a 


I staggered up to him and panted, 


sheep, and one is liable to jump up here 
at any time.’’ The words proved to be 
prophetic, for they were hardly spoken 
whe . I heard the clinking of rocks, and 
looking over the edge of the ridge there 
went a great ram lumbering down among 
the boulders not more than 150 feet 
away. Ilis horns appeared so large that 
it seemed to trouble him to carry them. 
I grabbed the rifle out of Funeke’s 
hand, and ordinarily I could have hit 
the sheep’s head at every shot, but now 
I could not be certain that I could shoot 
within ten feet of him as he went bound- 
ing over the rocks. He ran across a lit- 
tle basin and then started along the edge 
If I could have 
breathed naturally it was one of the 
easiest shots I have ever had, but I 
found it impossible to hold the gun so 
that it would not wabble sufficient to 


of the mountain. 
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cover a twenty-foot circle, so I tried as 
best I could to pull the trigger as the 
sight swung across the ram. I fired five 
shots. The ram disappeared around a 
shoulder of the mountain and I dropped 
down. Not to cuss, because of lack of 
power, but to recover my breath, for no 
matter what I might have thought I had 
no wind left for words. Here, after two 
weeks, a ram at last, and what should 
have been an easy shot coming under 
conditions that rendered accurate shoot- 
ing impossible. Funcke probably antici- 
pating what I would say as soon as I 
was able, followed on after the ram, and 
in a few minutes turned and motioned 
to me that he had located it. I got up 
and started to follow Funcke, who was 
now standing and watching. I had gotten 
but a short distance when Funcke mo- 
tioned that the ram was down. I began 
to feel some better. I walked very 
slowly, however, determined that I 
would be in such condition that if he 
did not get up until I came in sight I 
could stop him. When I reached Funcke 
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I could see the ram up in a eaion, lying 
on arock. He started to get up, but by 
the time he was on his feet another shot 
killed him instantly. I found that in 
spite of my ‘‘wabbly’’ condition I had 
managed to hit the ram three out of five 
shots. I felt certain when shooting that 
I had made a clean miss each time, for 
the bullets passing through the animal 
would knock up the dust beyond and 
make it appear that I was overshooting. 
* have found by experience that in 
shooting uphill one is apt to be deceived 
in this matter, especially when shooting 
against rock. Not only does the angle 
tend to do this, but the dust from the 


rocks evidently flies some distanee into 
the air before you see it. Let me cau- 


tion the hunter not to be too certain that 


he has overshot, because he sees the dust 
fly above the back of his game. This 


optical delusion came near losing me 
two rams on this trip. 

Not knowing whether or not this ram 
belonged to the bunch that we had seen, 
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we climbed on to the top of the moun- 
tain and tried to get some signal from 
Dunn and the Mexican that would indi- 
eate where the sheep had gone, but it 
seems that neither one of these distin- 
guished hunters had been able even to 
see the sheep or to even see us. We 
turned and went back down to where 
the ram lay, which was in a position 
very easy to reach and was certainly not 
more than 150 feet above the desert. We 
brought up one of the horses and Mrs. 
Humphrey up with it. Mrs. 
Humphrey not being accustomed to see- 


came 


ing game either alive or dead, like all 
tenderfeet will do under ordinary con- 


ditions, walked within six feet of the 
dead ram before she saw it, and then 
there were great exclamations. The 


horns were broken at the points, as is 
the case with every large head, so far as 
I have been able to learn, that has ever 
One of the 
off the 
butting 


come out of this region. 
horns also had a piece broken 
I think, from 


top, more likely, 
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COMING THROUGH ONE OF THE ARROYOS. 
a boulder than in fighting. Why the 
horns of these large rams are broken at 
the points gives room for much econjec- 
ture and many fairy tales. Among this 
latter class I think is the one that the 
rams break off the points of the horns 
beeause they interfere with their seeing. 
My own judgment is that there are two 
reasons why these horns are almost uni- 
versally broken at the tip. First and 
principally is that in this region the 
sheep feed largely upon short grasses 
and other vegetation that grows among 
In getting this feed it 
seems to me that the tips of these large 
horns must constantly be striking the 


the boulders. 


stone. This, however, is only my: own 





opinion and so far as I know is not 
shared by anyone else. Then another 
reason: Funcke says that during the 
summer the old rams frequently butt to 
pieces the great barrel cactus to get the 
pulp within. This cactus is round, from 
12 to 25 inches in diameter and from 3 
to 6 feet high. Its covering is almost as 
hard as iron. Much of this work would 
undoubtedly tend to break the horns of 
the sheep. The intense dryness of the 
climate also undoubtedly tends to make 
the horns of the sheep in this region ex- 
tremely brittle. 

We placed the ram upon the horse 
and were in camp by 3 o’clock. The 
measurements of this ram, as made by 
Funcke, were as follows: The length, 
62 inches; height, 42 inches; cireumfer- 
ence of horns at base, 1534 inches, and 
length 37 inches. 

Next day, November 2d, we hunted 
to the southwest, one of our objects be- 
ing to visit another tenega and see 
whether or not it had water. Soon after 
starting we saw, about a thousand yards 
away, on the mountain side, a young 
ram with a fair head. He saw us about 
the same time and immediately climbed 
to the skyline, where he watched us in- 
tently for several minutes, but we were 
unable to come within gunshot. We 
then climbed to the top of the mountain, 
which was a comparatively level plateau, 
and were walking along when in a little 
shallow basin we saw a lone ewe busily 
feeding among the rocks. When her 
head was down she was sufficiently low 
in the depression until she could not 
see us. We watched and whenever her 
head was up stood perfectly still. In 
this way we approached to within sixty 
feet of her before she heard the click of 
the camera as Funcke was trying to take 
her. picture. 
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A MAGAZINE 

When she did see us she leaped 
straight up into the air and seemed de- 
cidedly ‘‘rattled.’’ She first dashed 
straight away from us and then turned 
and ran back close past us and went on 
about seventy-five yards, when she stood 
and gazed at us, a perfect picture of as- 
tonishment. It seemed entirely beyond 
her comprehension how we had gotten 
there. Her actions were provokingly 
comical. After a few moments she ran 
up the mountain to about 150 yards 
away, got behind a big rock, hiding com- 
pletely except the top of her head, and 
peeped over at us until we walked out 
of sight down the cafion. Soon after we 
saw her again higher up on the moun- 
tain, still watching us. We got a fair 
picture of the astonished lady. 

We saw nothing more that day except 
a rattlesnake, which, of course, we pro- 
ceeded to slay. We found on reaching 
the water hole that it contained but a 
few buckets of water. We found on our 
return to camp that in spite of the fact 
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that we had limited the amount of water 
to be given to the horses and still more 
limited the amount that was to be given 
to the mules, our tenega was almost dry. 
There was nothing to do but move. 

We started early next morning for a 
little stream called the Tula. It was 
about twenty miles to the southwest. 
This was a hard trip. <A great portion 
of the way we followed along arroyos 
through which the water had rushed in 
time of rain. There had been a heavy 
sterm in August and as a result the wa- 
ter had cut the sand into gullies in many 
places and had washed out the boulders 
and had often piled them up in great 
jams. This made traveling very trying 
for man and beast. About sundown we 
reached the longed-for stream. It is 
about three feet wide and three inches 
deep, and half a mile below camp com- 
pletely disappeared in the sand. It came 
trom the foot of the main range and ran 
for a long distance over the rocks ex- 
posed to the fierce rays of the sun. It 
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was warm, but it was clear and running 
and—wet. Do you realize what it is to 
be in a really dry country in the desert, 
where for days you are without a drop 
of water except that carried in the ean- 
teen? Where not a drop of the precious 
stuff must be wasted? Where you fore- 
go even the pleasure of washing your 
face, let alone taking a bath? Do you 
realize what it is to be in such a coun- 
try? Our finger nails snapped like 
glass. A piece of fresh meat in a few 
hours became like bone. Your hair rus- 
tled almost like dry straw. Leather 
erumbled and broke as if rotten wood. 
Wet your shirt and it would dry almost 
before you could spread it on a bush. I 
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IN ONE OF THE MOUNTAIN PASSES. 


had to put water in my boots every night 
to keep them from breaking to pieces. 
A great thirst is in the sand and in the 
air—is everywhere always crying for a 
drink. That evening I was leading the 
procession, and when I suddenly came 
to the top of a bank some forty feet 
high and looked down on the little 
stream it was one of the most beautiful 
things and certainly one of the most at- 
tractive things that I had ever seen. 
Each fiber and atom of my anatomy 
seemed to be erying for water. Here 
after days of thirst, parching heat and 
desert dust, of careful conserving, of 
starving of our famishing beasts that 
we might not ourselves suffer, was the 
precious fluid in plenty. I got down 
from my horse and proceeded to walk 
along in the brook. As soon as Mrs. 
Humphrey came over the bank I helped 
her dismount and she immediately sat 
flat down in the stream and wallowed in 
the refreshing water. All the mules and 
horses made for it as soon as they came 
in sight of it, and for awhile there was 
joy unrestrained. 

Next morning Funcke and I took two 
of the mules and rode to the southeast 
for about two miles over a very rough 
country covered with boulders. At the 
head of a narrow cafion we left the 
mules and followed down this eafion for 
probably two miles, which was like a 
deep tunnel with the top off. Finally 
coming to a low place in the eafion wall 
we climbed up about 200 feet and came 
to a small plateau that, like all this coun- 
try, was covered with smooth, round 
boulders of all sizes. As soon as we got 
on top the Captain thought he saw a 
sheep on a peak about half a mile away 
and was busily engaged trying to show 
it to me when a young ram with a yood 
head of horns jumped upon a large boul- 
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der about twenty feet high, immediately 
in front of us and about 300 yards away. 
I saw it leap on top cf the rock and 
tried to show it to Funcke, as I wanted 
to know whether he thought that it had 
a head that would justify its killing, but 
he was so intent on locating it on the 
side of the mountain half a mile away 
that I was not able to get him to see it. 
It did not stand long, but jumped down 
among the boulders and disappeared. 
In a moment it came into view again, 
joined by four others. They all started 
to climb the mountain, but when a short 
way up stopped to look at us. Three 
of them were standing close together. I 
had difficulty at the distance, which was 
near 400 yards, in making out which 
one was the ram, but Funcke was using 
his field glasses and said the ram was 
the one in the middle. I dropped down 
beside a boulder in order to get a rest 
for my gun, and quickly fired at the 
middle sheep. At the report of the rifle 
it turned and walked slowly down the 
mountain side, and I knew it was mor- 
tally wounded. The others started run- 
ning up the mountainside when Funcke 
said that I had made a mistake and had 
shot the wrong sheep, as the one in the 
lead was the big ram. This ram was 
now within a few yards of the brink, of 
the small cafion and running as rapidly 
as the rough side of the mountain would 
permit. I fired quickly and saw a 
streak of gray dust fly from the rocks 
above the back of the ram. I fired again 
just as he disappeared, and again saw 
the dust fly beyond and above it. They 
were long shots and quick ones, but still 
I was disappointed at the result. The 
sheep I had first shot walked a short dis- 
tance and stood still. I now saw that it 
was a young ram with very small horns, 
but there was nothing now to do but to 
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LIVE, UNINJURED SHEEP. 


shoot it again and stop its suffering. 
The rest of the sheep went around the 
south side of the peak, so we took the 
north side, thinking we might see them 
again. We hurried to the top of the west 
side of the peak and it: appeared that 
we could sweep the whcle country with 
our glasses from this position, but in 
spite of this fact we never saw them 
again. 


We concluded that we might as well 
circle around the peak and come back 
that way to the dead sheep. I was con- 
siderably irritated at the outcome, for I 
felt sure that I could have killed the 
large ram when I first saw him standing 
on the rock if I had been satisfied that 
he had a good head. Again I could just 
as well have killed him as the one I did 
shoot when the three were standing on 
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A MAGAZINE 


the side of the mountain had I not made 
a mistake as to which one I should shoot. 
I was doubly exasperated by this mis- 
take, for I failed to get the one that I 
wanted and killed one that I did not 
want to. No one was particularly to 
blame in the matter, as Funcke after- 
wards told me that the three sheep sud- 
denly changed position while I was get- 
ting into position behind the boulder. 
We were discussing our hard luck, as 
hunters usually do, and trying to profit 
by our mistakes when Funcke discovered 
u large diamond-back rattlesnake. I got 
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that I thought I had missed. As a mat- 
ter of fact, as we after» ards learned, I 
had hit it both shots, and it had gone 
but a short distance until it fell. We 
succeeded in getting sume fairly good 
pictures of this animal as it lay wounded 
on the rock. His head was small, but 
was the prettiest and most perfect one 
that I secured. We took the heads and 
the skins and went to camp in a much 
better mood from that which we had 
been in a short time before. Next day 
we came back and brought in the rest of 
the carcasses. 








SHEEP RANGE ON MOUNTAIN SIDES LIKE THIS. SCENE NEAR TENEGA VALDEZ 


a long cactus stalk to stir him up to see 
if he were pugnacious. Funcke leaned 
my rifle against a projecting stone to 
get ready for the fun, and in so doing 
broke off the ivory front bead. ‘he rat- 
tler made a dart under a flat rock and 
escaped. We sat down and commented 
on our additional cussed luck. We 
tried to get some comfort by eating our 
lunch and then started back-to skin and 
dress the sheep. As we rounded the 
east face of the mountain we discovered 
a large ram lying on top of a flat stone. 
I threw my gun to my shoulder, but a 
second look told us that it was the ram 





The following day we did some hunt- 
ing but saw nothing. We got a very 
late start, as we put in a good portion of 
the day trying to find one of the horses 
which had strayed. 

On the next day, November 7th, we 
started down the canon on which we 
were camped to take a look at another 
water hole several miles to the east, for 
we had now reached the south end of the 
Tenega Range and had turned to en- 
circle it. On the way to this water hole 
we saw two sheep, one of them a large 
ram. For two hours we endeavored to 
get within rifle range, but they were 
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MOUNTAIN AND BAND OF SHEEP. ONE 
IS SEEN ON THE SKY-LINE. 
lying out upon the open mountain side 
where they could not be elosely ap- 
proached. At last we worked up behind 
a ridge until we thought that we were 
close enough for a shot, but on crawling 
out to where we could see them they 
were at least 600 yards away, so that we 
changed and made a further climb, and 
when we reached a point where we 
hoped for a shot they had gotten up and 
were walking further up the mountain. 
Again we made another long climb, hop- 
ing to get near. At last we reached the 
head of a canon that we believed would 
bring us a shot. The sheep were. east 
of us and up to this time a strong breeze 
had been coming from that direction. 
Just then we reached the head of the 


canon, and in a minute the wind turned 
from east to west. We found this fre- 
quently occurred about 12 o’clock. 
Noting this change, we hurried as quick- 
ly as possible where we could get a view 
of the sheep, and saw them at least half 
a mile away running as if greatly 
alarmed. I presume that they winded 
us, but if so they entirely failed to lo- 
cate us, for they were looking down into 
the valley instead of in our direction. 
In any event they quickly vanished and 
we saw them no more. We followed 
for a short distance and coming to the 
edge of a large cafion saw seven more. 
We quickly worked within gunshot, but 
found upon examination that there 
were no large heads in the bunch. We 
therefore turned back and went on down 
to the Tenega that we had started to 
visit and found that it contained plenty 
of water. We also found the Mexican 
down in the cafion with the horse that 
had strayed. This was a great relief to 
us, for we not only needed the horse, 
but it was the most valuable animal in 
the outfit. He had left the camp, run- 
ning water and the rest of the outfit and 
gone down this cafon out toward the 
desert, just about reaching the edge of 
it when the Mexican overtook him. He 
would certainly have died within the 
next three or four days. I thought that 
nothing would have been fool enough to 
do this except a horse. On this day I 
had to carry my large rifle, a .405, but 
as I had been doing such good shooting 
with the other rifle, I decided to try to 
make a new bead to repluce the one that 
Funcke had broken off. 

The next day we left the Tula and 
moved down to the tenega that we had 
visited the day before, reaching it about 
noon. I had tried several substances to 
make a new bead for my small rifle, and 
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after using bone, white stone and sev- 
eral other materials, all of which would 
either fall out or break, I suddenly re- 
membered that my wife had a white cel- 
luloid comb. This solved the problem 
at onee, and I soon had as fine an 
‘‘ivory’’ bead as Lyman ever made, but 
it was a shade smaller than the old one 


About 1 o’clock Funeke and I decided 
that we would climb to the top of a low 
hill near camp and see what we might 
discover. As we were climbing the hill 
I remarked to Funcke that I would not 
be surprised if even the almost imper- 
ceptible difference in the size of the 
sights would cause a gun of such flat 
trajectory to shoot a trifle high, and said 
I would try it at a mark, but before we 
reached the top of the hill and while 
still in sight of camp we saw eighteen 
sheep on the west slope of the high 
mountain ridge running north and 
south. They were not more than one- 
third of the way up, but were feeding 
towards the top. We saw two rams— 
one very large one. This slope of the 
mountain on which they were feeding 
was not very steep and extended a mile 
or more along the ridge, but it contained 
many small gullies, knolls and basins. 
Our first move was to round the hill on 
which we then were, out of sight, and 
then to get as quickly as possible to’the 
foot of the mountain slope where the 
sheep were feeding. This done, we be- 
gan to climb cautiously toward the 
place wheré we had last seen them. We 
had not gone far when we saw the high- 
est of the bunch come into view. We 
lay down among’ the boulders until the 
entire bunch had crossed over a low 
ridge out of sight. Then we climbed as 
rapidly as possible and were almost 
within gunshot when the leaders ap- 
peared again and again. For over half 
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an hour we lay among the boulders and 
waited for them to pass over another 
ridge onto another flat. Then again we 
crawled as near as possible, but still 
hardly within gunshot, when again they 
crossed over another ridge and the 
same performance was gone through 
with as before. Again they came into 
sight, but this time started up the last 
steep slope and finally disappeared one 
by one over the crest of the mountain 
We had put in over two hours at this 
game of hide and seek, being almost 
within shooting distance most of the 














PHOTOGRAPHED WHERE HE FELL 


This is the big ram that was killed by Mr 
Humphrey’s longest shot——between 
500 and 600 yards 
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time. It was cautious and exciting 
work, but during all this time we had 
not seen either of the rams. As the last 
sheep went over the mountain top we 
straightened up and started climbing as 
rapidly as possible, hoping to reach the 
top of the ridge before they passed out 
of range. We had not gone far when 
I remarked to Funcke that we had bet- 
ter use some caution, as an old ram was 
likely at any time to bolt out of some of 
the small ravines that here everywhere 
seamed the mountains. We had not 
gone ten steps when a pair of Lig horns 
suddenly popped up over a little ridge 
not more than eighty yards away. The 
ram immediately jumped on top of a 
large boulder and stood looking at us. 
He was a magnificent picture, and his 
large, yellow horns glittered in the sun- 
light. He had a typical pair for a Nel- 
son sheep—short, heavy and curved 
close to the head. As I pressed the trig- 
ger I was as certain of that sheep as if 
I already had a tapeline on his horns. 


It was the easiest shot I ever had at a 
sheep and I could not have improved 
upon it if I had posed the old ram my- 
self. When the gun cracked Funcke 
turned to congratulate me with a hand- 
shake, but the old ram instead of plung- 
ing forward dead went straight up in 
the air and as he came down disap- 
peared over the ridge. Funcke and I 
looked foolish and felt the same way. 
‘*Well,’’ he said, ‘‘it may be that you 
hit him and he may not go far.’’ I had 
no such opinion. ‘‘I never touched 
him,’’ I replied, and I may have said 
something more, but I am not compelled 
either in law or in the use of proper 
language to incriminate myself. We 
now ran as rapidly as possible to the 
top of the ridge and just as we looked 
over we saw three rams disappear in a 
gulch some distance ahead. We ran for 
the brink of this gulch for all that we 
were worth, but it was difficult and 
dangerous going, as the whole side of 
the mountain was one vast pile of 
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hard and _ polished boulders. 
Before we reached the rim of 
the gulch I saw the three rams 
again scrambling up a_ steep 
slope about 300 yards away. 
The Captain was a few steps 
ahead and had taken the gun. 
He had not seen the sheep and 
I called to him to stop, but by 
the time he understood what I 
wanted the sheep were out of 
sight again. We ran after them 
as rapidly as possible, thinking 
that we might yet get in shoot- 
ing distance, as we hoped that 
their curiosity might cause them 
to stop and wait until we came 
in view, but we had not gone 
far when we saw them again 
far ahead still running at 
full speed. Seventy-five yards 
more would take them around 
the nose of the mountain. Fur- 
ther pursuit was useless. I sat 
down on a boulder and looked 
at them, angry at my poor 
shot, but I had hunted too 
much to make any excuses for my- 
self. It only added to my exaspera- 
tion when I noticed how easily and 
rapidly the sheep ran‘ over the rocks. 
Half in jest, I said to Funcke, ‘‘I have 
a notion to take a shot at them, any- 
way.”’ I believe that they were en- 





tirely out of range. He replied, ‘‘If 
you do try the one lowest down, for he 
is the biggest.” This one was running 
directly from me and almost on the 
same level, and the white patch on the 
rump in the bright sunshine showed up 
well. As my ivory bead came on this 
spot I pulled the trigger Immediately 
the old fellow whirled entirely around 
and ran directly back toward us. As 
long as he came in our direction we 











MR. HUMPHREY AND BIG RAM. 


waited, but after coming about forty 
yards he turned squarely down the 
mountain side. I fired again, and in 
about three jumps he disappeared among 
the rocks. I took the field glasses and 
soon saw his hind legs sticking up in 
the air between two boulders. If T had 
been surprised at missing one so close, 
I was equally surprised at killing this 
one at such a distance. It is impossible 
to do anything but approximate distan<e 
over such rugged and broken ground as 
this, but it was certainly 500 yards or 
more, the longest shot I have ever made 
on big game. 

There was no time for us to tarry if 
we were to skin and remove the head of 
this sheep and get down the monntain 
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before dark. We hurried to it and 
found I had hit it both shots. It was 
lying directly on its back between two 
boulders. When we turned it over we 
found that another bullet had struck it 
just across the top of the shoulders. 
This was then, after all, the same mag- 
nifiecent old fellow that had stood on the 
rock and looked at us. By the time we 
reached the foot of the mountain it was 
dark and we were a long way from 
eamp. There was but one way that. we 
could reach it that night, and that was 
to follow the deep gulch at the foot of 
the mountain until it joined the one in 
which we were camped, as we knew it 
must go somewhere within a mile or two 
of our camp. By keeping in the bot- 
tom of the gulch we avoided the fearful 
cactus that made traveling impossible 
in other places. For two and a half 
hours we stumbled and staggered in the 


dim starlight along that steep and nar- 
row gulch over huge boulders and down 
sheer drops, often several feet high. 
Funcke received several heavy falls, but 
fortunately no serious injury. At last 
we reached camp, where they bad been 
expecting us for some hours. In order 
to help us Mrs. Humphrey had kept up 
a fire on top of a nearby hill, but, alas, 
it was ‘‘love’s labor lost,’’ for we had 
been all of the time in the bottom of 
the cafion and could not see it. It was 
hard to tell whether she was more 
pleased because of our arrival or more 
disgusted because we did not see her 
fire, especially because she and the Mex- 
ican had worked a good part of the aft- 
ernoon in collecting the wood. I tried 
to console her, however, by telling her 
that if we ever again failed to see her 
signal fire that we would stay out all 
night. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED. ) 

















ONCE MORE IT IS THE SEASON OF DISTRESS AND HUNGER FOR THE WYOMING ELK. 
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A NEW BRUNSWICK MOOSE HUNT 





ALBERT G. ALTER 





We arrived at our camp, 
eighteen miles from the railroad, 
on Friday afternoon, Septem- 
ber 30th, 1910, tired and hun- 
gry, but in high good humor. 
Our camp was on Six-Mile 
Brook. in Northumberland Dis- 
trict, New Brunswick. The 
party consisted of Arthur Me- 
Namara, Harry Harvuot, Joe 
Davis and myself, with Bert 
Donald and Henry Arbeau as 
guides. We elected Harry as 
cook, Arthur and myself as 
dishwashers, and Joe as the of- 
ficial meat cutter. He was an 
adept at this work, especially at 
cutting it with his teeth at meal 
times. 

On Saturday wnorning Arthur, 
Harry and Bert went west, 
while Joe and I, in company 
with Henry, went east. We had 
not gone over a half mile from 
camp when Henry pointed out 
a moose standing in the heavy 
timber. It stood in such a posi- 
tion that it was impossible for 
us to determine if it were a cow or a bull. 
While we were still endeavoring to see if 
it earried antlers it vanished, and it is a 
mystery to me how an animal of such di- 
mensions can disappear so completely 
while one is looking directly at it. As to 
the art of vanishing, they have all feats 
of legerdemain that I have ever seen 
backed clean off the boards. 

Sunday we devoted to rest, and right 
well did we need it, as we were just be- 
ginning to feel the effects of our eigh- 
teen-mile tramp of Friday. 
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CAMP ON SIX-MILE BROOK. 


Monday dawned bright and clear. 
Bert and Joe left immediately after 
breakfast for a point south of the camp, 
where moose had been feeding. Just as 
we finished washing the dishes we heard 
the boom of Joe’s gun. Bere returned 
a short time later with the information 
that Joe had shot a moose. All hands 
left immediately for the scene to assist 
in skinning and cutting up the fallen 
monarch. He was a pretty good-sized 
animal, measuring 6 feet and 6 inches 
at the shoulder and his antlers had a 
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THE AUTHOR AND HIS MOOSE. 







































spread of 49 inches. To say that Joe 
was highly elated is putting it mildly. 
In the vernacular of the street, he was 
nutty. We spent all day bringing the 
head and carcass to camp. 

On Tuesday, while going through 
some burnt timber, I jumped a doc and 
fawn. I took a shot at the fawn and 
made a beautiful miss; however, the 
next shot went through the heart. This 
same day Arthur and Henry found a 
young bull moose grazing some two or 
three miles from camp. Arthur dis- 
patched Henry to camp with instruc- 
tions to bring me to where the moose 
was grazing, but before we arrived the 
moose had left. Arthur and Harry did 
not take out a ‘‘moose license,’’ 
‘*deer license.’’ 

Wednesday was a blank as far as see- 


‘ simply 


ing game was concerned. Thursday Bert 
and I went to the barrens, some two 
miles from camp. While walking ecau- 
tiously along the edge of the barren, we 
saw at the farther end a large moose, 
but on account of the distance we were 
unable to tell whether it was a bull or 
After much cautious walking 
and crawling we came close enough to 


a cow. 


see that it was a cow, but one not of 
ordinary size. She was without a doubt 
the largest animal that either Bert or T 
had ever seen (except African animals 
in captivity) ; in fact, she was so large 
that while feeding in the deep moss of 
the barren her body reminded one of a 
hippopotamus. Her coat was black and 
glistened in the afternoon sunlight. We 
crept to within about fifty yards of her 
After watching her for some time, we 
carefully withdrew from the vicinity 
without disturbing her in the least. 
Friday came and went, none of us 
seeing anything larger than squirrels. 
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Bert decided that on the niorrow (Sat- 
urday) he and I would leave before day- 
light and that he would endeavor to eall 
a moose. We were up long before day- 
light, had breakfast and left camp while 
it was still dark. The morning was bit- 
terly cold. After traveling a mile or so, 
Bert calling now and then, we came to 
the edge of a burning. Here Bert called 
again and this time was rewarded with 
a grunt. He ealled and coaxed, but all 
to no effect. The animal 
We could not see him, but 


brush 


would eome 
no closer. 

could hear 
knocking his antlers against the trees. 
How long we stood there I don’t know, 


him breaking and 


but I began to wish and hope that the 
animal would get out, leave the country 
or do something so that I could move 
about and get my blood eireulating. I 
was almost frozen stiff. Finally when 
I had about made up my mind to start 
something in order to warm up, Bert 
moved forward, motioning me to cau- 
tiously follow. We had not proceeded 
fifty feet to the top of a small rise, 
when directly to our left, about a quar- 
distant, three 

We dropped to our 
Cautious- 


ter of a mile we saw 
moose feeding. 
knees as if we had been shot. 
ly we peered over the tops of the 
bushes to observe more closely the ac- 
tions of the animals. There were two 
bulls and a cow. While the cow con- 
tinued peacefully to graze, the bulls 
would at times playfully buck each 
other and the knocking of their antlers 
could be plainly heard by us as we knelt 
watching them. 

After observing their antics for some 
minutes, we decided to get closer to 


them if possible. By crawling and walk- 


ing in a stooping posture, we came to 
the bank of the creek, on the other side 
of which the animals were, without dis- 
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turbing them. Down this bank we cau- 
tiously descended, doubling our ecau- 
tiousness while crossing the bottom land 

-for here thin ice had formed—yet, to 
our excited minds it seemed that our 
footsteps sounded like the tramp, tramp, 
tramp of an army. Crossing the creek 
on a bridge of poles, we carefully as- 
eended the opposite bank, feeling cer- 
tain the animals would be within a short 


never faltering, neither swerving to the 
right nor to the left. Bert and I stood 
as rigid as the trees about us. On came 
the moose, never stopping until within 
about forty-five yards of where we 
stood. He then lifted his massive head 
and looked directly ar me. At that in- 
stant I took aim for his breast and fired. 
The moose turned broadside to me, and 
seemed to quiver in every part of his 





AT THE SUPPER TABLE. 


distance from the top. Looking over 
the bushes, we failed to see the game, 
as they had left. We gradually moved 
forward, possibly a hundred feet, Bert 
looking to the right, while I kept a care- 
ful watch to the left. 

Suddenly, about three hundred yards 
ahead, I saw the outlines of a * Wl 
moose. A low warning hist from ~ e 
brought Bert to a sudden stop. The ani- 
mal came walking deliberately and di- 
rectly towards me, never hesitating, 


body. I fired again, this time at the 
shoulder. Before I could fire a third 
shot the moose reared himself on his 
hind legs, toppling over and alighting 
on his back, coming down with a crash 
like the fall of a ton of bricks. Not a 
move did he make after he fell. I have 
never before seen an animal fall like 
this. My first bullet passed through the 
heart and was found in the pericardium. 
The second one just missed the heart. 
The bullet from the first shot made as 
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perfect a mushroom as I believe it is 
possible to make. My moose was not as 
large an animal as the ene shot by Joe, 
being but 6 feet 3 inches at the shoulder, 
and the antlers having a spread of but 
41 inches. However, I was very much 
pleased with my trophy, as this was the 
first time I had ever shot at a moose. 
Joe and I being the only ones of our 
party who had moose licenses, and as we 
cach had a moose, the boys decided to 
shift the camp. So Tuesday we moved 
to Cains River, which was better terri- 
tory for deer. Near this camp on sev- 
eral oceasions a sick cow moose was seen 
She seemed to have an affection of the 
right foreleg. She was very much ema- 


ciated. On one day Arthur -came with- 
in thirty feet of her, ana possibly might 
have gotten closer had he so desired. We 
also saw a calf moose in this neighbor- 
hood. The deer shooting at this camp 
was excellent, likewise the partridges 
were plentiful. When we broke camp 
on October 25th we had a total of two 
moose and eight deer. During our stay 
in camp we saw twenty-six moose. I 
have taken numerous hunting trips, but 
never have I enjoyed any so much as 
this one. A great deal of credit for the 
success and pleasure of the trip is due 
our efficient and pleasant guides. That 
we may be with them again is our earn- 
est and sincere wish. 





ON TRASK RIVER, ORE. THE BIG FISH SHOWN WAS CAUGHT BY MAN HOLDING 
IT, A. J. SPRAGUE, ON AN 8-OUNCE ROD. 

















Peter Pan’s Illusions 


ais] N the land of Make- 
believe was where Pe- 
ter Pan lived. He 
(See never wanted to grow 
up. He wanted to be a boy always 
and have fairies for his com- 
panions and fight Indians and pi- 
rates in his dreams. Each morn- 
ing he felt for his chin to see if a 
beard had started, and he was 
ever in dread of having to go to 
an office or becoming a president 
when he was a man. 

If you were a real boy you never 
wanted to grow up, either, even 
with the presidency as an induce- 
ment. Growing up stood for hav- 
ing your feet always in tight shoes 
>. and your bones too stiff to get 
™ down and enjoy a marble game. 
And, like Peter Pan; you knew enough to want to stay 
a boy with a boy’s heart and be just joy, joy! 

And, like Peter Pan, you had dreams—dreams that 
you could fly; imaginings wherein you conquered pirate 
hordes; visions ever of yourself as a wonderful leader. 

Barrie’s delightful character stands for all that a 
disillusioned world is not. Peter Pan knew that the 
years would rob the moonlight of its fairy significance ; 
that the time would come when there could be no more 
make-believe. 

It is boyhood that feels the keenest appreciation of 
nature—the meaning of the dew-covered petal, the first 
spring note of the bird, the message in the winds. 

And Peter Pan knew that in becoming a part of the 
world of men much of the joy in these things goes out. 
ONEY FRED SWEET. - 
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White Horse Pass. 





This, the second chapter of Mr. Ricker’s motor boat trip to Nome, 
Alaska, recites the experiences of himself and companion, Mr. Joseph 
Ingersoll, on that part of their journey extending from Princess Royal 
Island to Skagway, where they had to resort to the railroad over 
The next chapter will follow their trip down the 
Yukon River. Comments on the game hunting of Southeastern Alaska. 
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PART II 


We made Frasier Reach at noon. As 
far as we could see the change from 
Graham’s Reach to Frasier’s Reach was 
to favor some person’s name, for it was 
just the same narrow waterway between 
mountains, that kept you guessing which 
way you were to turn to keep from run- 
ning straight onto the almost perpendic- 
ular cliffs dead ahead. As we began to 
swing to port and enter Wright’s Sound 
a heavy gale sprung up; Wright’s 
Sound is the hub of six big channels that 
go off to every point of the compass. 
Some of these channels head seventy 





miles away at the foot of mountains five 
thousand feet in height. It was a torrent 
that roared into Wright’s Sound, and 
while only seven miles across, we had a 
sea that was the limit. There was no 
swell, but just a seething mass of water 
jumping in every direction from the 
wind that blew from north, northeast, 
east, south, southeast and northwest. I 
think our little ship made six different 
motions at once, and it became very mo- 
notonous being twisted around and stood 
on head and heel for two hours before 
we entered Grenville Channel, when 
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KAW-CLOA, A THLINGET MAIDEN FROM CHILKAT. 
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we had only a straight blow to face. 

Grenville Channel is another wonder- 
ful stretch of narrow water running a 
hundred and twenty-five miles northwest 
as straight as if dug by a dredger, but 
not one foot of sameness in its entire 
length. The west bank is a rampart of 
mountains without a break, while on the 
east side are several beautiful inlets be- 
tween the mountains. We sailed up Lowe 
Inlet, the smallest, for night anchorage, 
entering between two heavy wooded 
points, one of them over two thousand 
feet high. We swung slightly to star- 
board and were shut into a beautiful lake 
three miles to the head. A big salmon 
cannery was busy putting up the lordly 
sockeye. We dropped anchor a hundred 
feet from shore, where a beautiful moun- 
tain stream came rushing in. What a 
country this is for the man that loves to 
get next to nature. In these great island 
ways one can sail his launch up narrow 
channels for miles between hills or big 
mountains; he can tie his craft to a tree 
on the banks with fifty feet of water 
beneath him; he can begin his hunt for 
big game from the deck of his boat, for 
he ean take his binoculars and search the 
hillsides as well from boat as by going 
a mile farther before beginning opera- 
tions. To change camp means pulling up 
anchor and running to a more favorable 
looking spot, and you are ready for busi- 
ness again, How a launch does put it 
over a pack train to get into the game 
country ; and yet a pack train is the only 
way to get near big game west of the 
Missouri. But here on this great north- 
west coast you can live aboard your 
launch and do away with all the round- 
ing up of your outfit of animals, making 
packs and putting them on your mounts. 

When twenty years younger it was 
great . rt for me to throw the diamond 
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hitch over a neat pack, and swing out 
with from a half dozen to a dozen ani- 
mals, all following the leader over moun- 
tain trails through the open parks, then 
through spruce and into the quaking 
aspen groves and at last pitch camp 
when we knew we were in the heart of 
the game country. Here you can have 
your ecabined cruiser, with every conven- 
ience wanted aboard, and just sail to 
your game country and hunt from your 
boat. 

We came near having a mishap at our 
anchorage here. The tide was about half 
out when we dropped anchor, and I was 
the guilty one, for I forgot to allow for 
the great height of tide in this section, 
and awakened next morning to find we 
were slowly drifting down the bay. The 
high tide had raised our anchor and was 
taking us out with it. It was lucky there 
was no wind. Pulling up anchor and 
turning over the wheel, we started for 
another day’s sail among the mountains. 
We had Pitt Island on our port until 
noon and at Klewnugget Inlet the chan- 
nel narrowed down to half a mile in 
width between the mountainous island 
and the mainland, with a depth of seven 
ty fathoms. If we only had the time to 
explore the numerous little inlets that 
came in from the mainland, how delight- 
ful it would have been! They were just 
side canons coming in to the main chan- 
nel, and think of turning into one of 
these unexplored passage ways in the 
mountains and sailing up, turning to 
right and left around big headlands, and 
great palisades of rocks, coming down 
almost straight into the sea, being able 
to push the prow of your launch against 
the side of the wooded hills, step ashore 
with gun in hand and the best game 
country left is under your feet. Yet men 
go to dull little seaside resorts, with 
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nothing to do but fish from an old dock 
for little king fish and sardines, then go 
to their hotel and tell themselves they 
have had a good time, when all these 
glorious seas and mountains that were 
just made for men with red blood in 
their veins are waiting for them. 

At noon we were at the foot of Ken- 
nedy Island, and instead of going to left 
of same, and the more direct route to 
Prince Rupert, we turned east so as to 
pass the mouth of Skeena River, and see 
the hundreds of Jap fishermen that set 
their seines here. We passed Standard, a 
deserted canning town, too far from the 
fishing grounds, and followed along 
close to shore on account of shoal water. 
As we came in close to Horsey Island, at 
the mouth of Skeena River, there were 
hundreds of fishing sloops in sight. 
From Horsey Island to Prince Rupert 
it was a crooked and shoal run. At times 
the channel took us within a few feet 


of the shore, and it was necessary to 
keep in the channel or stick on a sand 
bar. We found Prince Rupert a hustling 
little city, the western terminus of the 
Grand Trunk Railroad. A deep sheltered 
bay for shipping purposes forced most 
of the town to be built on a bold hill, 
and it seemed that the entire city’s ener- 
gies were being put into cutting and fill- 
ing the streets. A million dollars was be- 
ing spent for this purpose and it is be- 
ing done ahead of improvements and 
will make a city built right in the start 
and should be the best city of northwest 
British Columbia. 

It would be useless to describe our 
trip in detail. It was one grand pano- 
rama from Prince Rupert to Ketchikan, 
our first town in southeast Alaska, which 
we reached Sunday, June 25, a little be- 
fore dinner. As we cruised around in a 
well-sheltered bay for good anchorage a 
crowd of small boys hailed us from the 
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A NATIVE ALASKAN AVAR CANOE OWNED BY W. R. HANLON OF SITKA. 














This boat has traveled over 5,000 miles under the most trying conditions, such as towing 
logs and cordwood and doing all kinds of towing. It is equipped with a Gray motor. 
The picture shows Mr. Hanlon just returning from a successful bear hunt. 


shore. One of them cried out, ‘‘Say, 
mister, you mustn’t anchor there; that 
is our ball grounds, and we have a match 
game to-day.’’ We apologized for in- 
truding on the ball grounds and hastily 
hustled to the municipal free wharf, 
where we found a good, safe place to tie 
up, and that afternoon we watched the 
ball game on the grounds we sailed over 
in the morning. 2 
Ketchikan, the first town in South- 
east Alaska, and about 600 miles north 
of Seattle, is an up-to-late hustling place, 
built on the bold bluff on the south- 
western end of Revillagigeds Island, 
which is forty-five by sixty miles in ex- 
tent, with great waterways that lead into 
it from every direction. Mining and fish- 
ing are the principal industries of Ket- 
chikan. Sportsmen can make Ketchi- 
kan their headquarters while after griz- 
zlies and goats, which are found on the 
mainland and brown and black bear on 





all the islands near. Large brown bears 
are found on Admiralty and Chichagof 
islands, while black bear and deer are 
found on all the islands in this section. 
Ketchikan has a power boat club that is 
ideal, with a membership of over a 
hundred and a_ business house made 
into fine club rooms, where the 
members take in every stray yachts- 
man and make him at home. This 
elub is known all up and down the 
Pacific coast for its weleome to strangers. 
Here they do things in the cruising line. 

The power-boat races from Ketchikan 
to Vancouver, B. C., had practically all 
the boats entered in this race last year. 

Commodore Thomas will do all in his 
power to help every launch man that 
ealls at this live town. 

Following is a list of officers of the 
Power Boat Club of Ketchikan: Com- 
modore, Capt. A. W. Thomas; vice com- 
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modore, Capt. James Anderson; rear 
commodore, Dave Nicoll; port captain, 
W. A. Connell; secretary, F. E. Ryus; 
treasurer, D. W. Fizzins. 

We had a three days’ rain here and 
Mr. Ingersoll spent some of this time in 
putting up a good canvas roof over the 
cockpit and curtains on side and front. 
It was a great help, for we had bad 
weather for several days and managed 
to keep dry through it all. On June 28 
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Mr. Ingersoll bagged with his pistol, we 
pulled out for Wrangell via Chichagof 
Pass. This is a fine sail, skirting bold 
headlands all the way. Wrangell is the 
gateway to the great hunting grounds 
of the Stickeen River region. There are 
three hunting routes on the river. First, 
to the north on Nihline River and Level 
Mountain, where sheep, goats and griz- 
At Shirley, forty- 
five miles from Telegraph Creek, cari- 


zly bear are killed. 





BROWN, BLACK AND GLACIER BEAR KILLED AT YAKUTAT, ALASKA, 1908, BY A. 
HASSELBORG. THE CUBS ARE NOW IN GOLDEN GATE PARK, SAN FRANCISCO 


we pulled out for Wrangell with heavy 
clouds, but by noon the sun was shining, 
making a.grand day to travel, until we 
found anchorage at Steamer Bay, Etolin 
Island. We had a big school of por- 
poises for company several times and 
they fairly rubbed their sides against 
our bow. They certainly are jolly good 
fellows and seem to have more life than 
they know how to work off. 

On June 29, after an hour’s morning 
hunt, our only game being a badger that 


bou, moose and grizzly. At Nihline 
River, head of Teslin River, and head 
of Rancherie River, 100 to 125 miles from 
Telegraph Creek; the Fannin sheep 
are killed on Nakena River, 125 to 150 
miles from Telegraph Creek, but this 
region is good for all game. 

Second, to the northeast to Dews Lake 
and head of Tanzilla or Third North 
Fork of Stickeen, moose, caribou, goats, 
sheep and bear are killed about 100 miles 
from Telegraph Creek. This country is 
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especially good for moose and earibou, 
but not so good for sheep, goats and 
bear. 

Third, to the southeast, headwaters of 
the Iskoot and Klappen rivers (the Klap- 
pen is the third south fork of the 
Stickeen River; the Iskoot also comes in 
to the Stickeen). Goats, sheep and griz- 
zly bear can be found on the head of 
Iskoot fifty miles away. Moose, caribou 
and grizzly are found 100 to 125 miles 
from Telegraph Creek. All the record 
sheep heads come from here. The hunt- 
ing license is $100, and the bag limit, 
two moose, three earibou, three goats, 
two sheep of any one variety or not over 
three in all. That is to say, two Stone 
and one Fannin or vice versa. 

Wages: Head guide, $5.00 a day; one 
or two crack guides command $6.00 per 
day. Second guides, if taken (cook and 
packer in charge of pack horses), $4.00 
per day. Pack and saddle horses, $2.00 
per day. Average day’s travel, fifteen 
miles. 

Outfit that should be brought by 
hunters: Personal belongings, tents, bed- 
ding and arms. All provisions, kitehen 
utensils, ete., can be bought at Telegraph 
Creek at the general store. Wrangell has 
a good hotel, and several big general 
stores where everything from the latest 
model firearms and ammunition to 
everything in the outfitting line (cloth- 
ing, footwear and provisions) ean be 
bought cheaper than brought in. Parties 
wishing to make a trip into this country 
ean write to Mr. F. Matheson, of Wran- 
gell, Alaska, and he will make all ar- 
rangements for you, including the hiring 
of guides, horses, procuring provis- 
ions, boats, ete. He will have ev- 
erything ready for you on _ your 


arrival so that you are not wast- 
ing valuable time, money and temper. 


Mr. Matheson is absolutely reliable, and 
has had years of experience in this sec- 
tion. A powerful gasoline boat of sixty- 
five feet length, made for taking hunt. 
ing parties from Wrangell to Telegraph 
Creek or Stickeen River, has been put 
on the last year. 

Last, but not least, the flats of the 
Stickeen River cannot be surpassed for 
wild fowl shooting, including cranes, 
geese, ducks and snipe. There are several 
fine glaciers near Wrangell. 

We left Wrangell June 30 for Peters- 
burg by way of the Dry Straits, they 
being the wash from the mouth of the 
Stickeen River, that at low tide is all 
exposed. We waited until 2:15 p. m., a 
half hour before high tide, when follow- 
ing a poorly-marked channel we eut our 
distance to Petersburg from sixty to 
thirty-five miles, and a tide with us most 
of the way. This was a beautiful run; 
in fact, all the runs are beautiful. Our 
little Perfection engine made the thirty- 
five nautical miles in just seven hours, 
and so far has not missed a stroke. None 
could do better. 

We tied up at the public dock at 
Petersburg at 7:15 p. m., and as soon as 
we could get supper over with, went up 
to this rapidly growing town, with its 
big fish-packing plant, good stores, 
sportsmen, fishermen and fish launches 
(all have a little chimney sticking out 
through the cabin roof). Every one 
burns either wood or coal for galley use, 
for a little warmth is good in this coun- 
try, even in summer when the sun is 
only down a couple of hours. The lack 
of darkness all the short summer makes 
it especially fine for boating, as the 
darkest it gets would be but the same as 
a half hour after sunset in the United 
States, which is not dark enough to see 
the stars. : 
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Deer and bear are killed within a few 
miles of Petersburg; you just turn over 
your wheel, run a few miles to any old 
place, get ashore and you should have a 
deer in an hour’s time. Fish, game and 
wood are at hand at all times; and what 
else should a sportsman want? When my 
ship comes in, if it ever does, I will spend 
every summer north of Seattle, just 
loafing around in the great waterways of 
this coast. 

We did not pull out of Petersburg un- 
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On Sunday, July 2nd, the rain let up 
as we pulled anchor at 7:30 a. m., and 
we were soon into Fredericks Sound, a 
fair-sized sheet of water. From Cape 
Fanshaw to Point Pybus, it is fourteen 
miles across; from the latter point to 
Point Hugh on the southern end of 
Glass Peninsula that separates Seymour 
Channel and Stephen’s Passage, it is 
twenty-four miles and a good stiff 
breeze gave us a lively sea. At 10:45 
a. m. we passed Five Finger lighthouse, 
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G. F. NORTON AND BROWN BEAR KILLED BY HIM ON CHICHAGOF ISLAND, ALASKA, 1910 


til 5:30 p. m., and made a three hour’s 
run to Farragut Bay. It looked so fine 
that we dropped anchor behind Read 
Island and got out our fishing tackle, 
and it was not long before our Tal- 
bot reels were merrily ticking. This 
evening was so still that the reflections 
of trees and mountains were perfect, the 
one disturbance in water being an occa- 
sional break and swirl from some big 
salmon as he came to the surface. It 
rained all night. 


named for the number of small islands 
grouped together here. This was a very 
interesting run. First we had a big 
school of porpoises that kept us company 
for an hour; then at 2:45 p. m. we came 
in sight of Sumdum Glacier, an im- 
mense valley of green ice. reaching from 
the top of the coast mountain range down 
to Endicott Arm, while miles away with 
our glasses we could see the immense 
erevices and broken front where it was 
busy making icebergs that started out 
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and sailed north or south with the tide. 
We soon were sailing among them, and 
saw one that, at a few miles’ distance. 
looked like a steamboat covered with ice. 

At Petersburg we saw a tug towing a 
small one to be used for domestic pur- 
poses into harbor. At 8 p.m. we reached 
Point Arden, where we took the Gastin- 
eau Channel, a narrow passageway lead- 
ing from Stephen’s Passage, at whose 
head is Juneau, the capital of Alaska, 
lying at the foot of Mount Juneau, a 
bold mountain that rises direct from the 
sea to a height of 2,700 feet. Douglas 


dealer, is a most enthusiastic hunter and 
has some wonderful moose heads and 
bear skins in his collection. Among his 
prizes is a blue glacier bear’s skin that 
is eight feet long and in fine fur of the 
peculiar color that gives this bear its 
name. Mr. Case will give you all detail 
on a trip for big bear or other game near 
Juneau. , 

On July 4th, with firecrackers sput- 
tering, a big crowd, with wads of 
money in their hands, were making for 
Douglas to bet their last cent on their 
ball club in a two-game contest. 














READY FOR THE RAILROAD TRIP. 


The “Outdoor Life’ and its two navigators. 


Reading left to right they are J. A. Ricker and 


Jos. Ingersoll. They are shown on the freight car that carried the boat from 
Skagway to White Horse. 


is directly across the channel and Tread. 
well, the great mining camp, just below. 
July 3rd we spent visiting the great 
stamp mills at Treadwell, and looking 
over Douglas and Juneau. At the latter 
place we found almost every one a 
yachtsman and hunter, which is natural, 
for all kinds of game, from the grizzly; 
sheep and goat down the Alaska list 
ean be found almost at Juneau’s door. 
Mr. W. H. Case, photographer and curio 





Finally we pulled out for our last run 
in southeastern Alaska, headed for 
Skagway, the end of navigation, and 
where the White Pass & Yukon Railroad 
starts for its big climb over the once 
terrible White Pass—terrible to the first 
gold seekers in the great Dawson rush. 

This is where hundreds of men and 
thousands of horses left their bruised 
and frozen bodies seattered over the 
summit of the trail. , We doubled on our 
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course back to Tantalion Point, then 
north by Stephen’s Passage to Lynn 
Canal, a grand body of water between 
high mountain ranges with fine views of 
Mendenhall, Herbert and Eagle glaciers. 
We stopped for the night at Bridget 
Cove, a much prettier place than the 
name implies. 

On July 5th we left at 8 a. m., and 
Berner’s Bay looked so inviting that we 
could not resist running in to do a little 
exploring. We found a fine beach with 
an old, deserted cabin near. We got out 
our canvas dingy and were soon explor- 
ing the woods and hills. It was 2:30 
p. m. before we pulled out from this 
beauty spot and ran on to Haynes, and 
Fort Seward, at the head of Portage 
Cove in Chilcott Inlet. Uncle Sam has 
a fine post here, located where there is 
plenty of good, level country, room 
enough to turn around without scraping 
your elbows’ on a mountain. To-mor- 
row, the 6th, was to be the 4th here—that 
is, Juneau, Wrangell, Petersburg and 
Skagway were coming to help them cele- 
brate, and as ali the towns wish to cele- 
brate and have the other towns as guests, 
it takes almost a week to do the 4th in 
this country. Each town has a ball club 
that must either win a hatful of money 
for its boosters or go broke. 

On July 6th we were so far behind on 
our route we pulled out for Skagway at 


(To Be CONTINUED. ) 
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10:30 a. m. as the steamers and small 
family launches were coming in, all 
loaded to the guards with jolly crowds 
of home baseball rooters. We pulled 
into Skagway at 12:30 p. m. and found 
a deserted town, with the stores all 
closed and everybody at Haynes to help 
celebrate the 4th. We made for the rail- 
road offices, and found the superinten- 
dent, who kindly agreed to get our boat 
out of water that night and on to the 
mixed train for White Horse at 9:30 a. 
m. the next morning. We had loaded up 
with gasoline at Juneau, enough to run 
us down the Yukon, but found out we 
could not ship it on a train carrying pas- 
sengers—and as only mixed trains were 
being run, we sold our 23-cent-a-gal- 
lon gasoline for 5 cents a gallon. 

As the rate on launches was 51,4 cents 
a pound, we were busy getting our per- 
sonal belongings and provisions out of 
our boat. But we made a grand mis- 
take; if we had taken out our engine and 
shipped it across the railroad, then built 
a flat-bottomed boat at White Horse, 
that would have been just right for the 
rapids and shoals of the Yukon, we 
would have saved enough to have paid 
freight back on our hull to Seattle, and 
besides would have had a pleasure jaunt, 
instead of a nightmare trip with a keel- 
boat that was not adapted to river navi- 
gation. 




















BOB-CAT IN DEAD CEDAR TREE. 


THE LYNX AND HIS HABITS 


FRANK MOSSMAN 


In the early ’80s I settled in Mason 
county, Washington. My home was near 
the foothills of the famed Olympic 
mountain range, where the largest elk 
on the American continent roam today. 
When I first settled on Totten’s Inlet, 
as this arm of the great Puget Sound 
sea is called, there were deer, bear, mink, 
otter, cats of three kinds, cougar and 
ducks and birds by the thousands. From 
my home west to the Pacifie Ocean, an 
hundred miles away, there was a dense 
wilderness of great green trees. The 
game of the claw variety had roamed for 
ages through this wilderness and the 
bear and cat trails were as well defined 
as the streets in our cities (as were also 
those of the elk and deer). 

34 


My first experience with our whisk- 
ered cat came shortly after I began 
hunting in the blue hills of Mason ecoun- 
ty. Through the kindness of a friend 
in Tacoma I secured a white dog, half 
bull and half hound. One day he 
ran and treed a large old tom. I fired 
and broke a leg. The cat came down a 
little lame, but full of fight, and Don 
was a pretty sore dog before I killed the 
eat for him. This dog was about a year 
old at the time and for twelve long 
years after he was a cat and cougar 
treer. He would rather run a cat than 
eat; and when your humble servant had 
an hour to spare it was spent on the 
trail of the cat. When I look back over 
the long vista of years I spent hunting, 
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I can truly say that I love cat hunting 
better than any other sport, and I may 
add that it is the hardest work of any 
game hunting on the coast. You see, 
the lynx is a great traveler and he does 
most of his traveling after nightfall. 

We will suppose you are ready for a 
little cat hunt. You take your dogs and 
start out in the morning. They hit off 
on a cat trail and go yelping through 
the forest. ‘‘ Fresh track,’’ you say.‘‘ They 
will put him up soon.’’ Presently there 
is a confused murmur of hound 
yelps; then none at all. ‘‘Treed,’’ you 
think. But no! Here comes old Don, 
racing on the back trail. ‘‘ Back-track- 
ing,’’ you think. Don’s clarion bay 
calls the other dogs and they go baying 
the other way. They go a mile or so, 
when they lose the track altogether. The 
last seent was on an old cedar log. Back 
and forth for half an hour go the dogs, 
but they cannot hit the trail. You look 
around, and find the cat’s trail where 
he had back-tracked, and away they go. 
This is a fine country to travel in. The 
underbrush is just a little thicker than 
the hair on a bird dog’s tail. You run 
into a big log. It is so thick you could 
not see it. You stop to listen. You hear 
the hounds working over here—the next 
ridge. The salal brush is higher than 
your head. Above it is other brush, so 
thick you cannot see the sky. The brush 
is wet and you sweat like a pack horse. 
Dripping wet, you travel mile after mile 
and go over hill after hill, and yet old 
Don talks in a very enticing manner to a 
tired hunter. 

Wanda strikes another cat and trees 
it after a short run. Turk does the same 
—but Don, Sport, Little Boy and Naida 
hang onto their first love. You stop 
on the break of a hill. You hear 
old Don talking loud, long and clear, 
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about cats in general and this one in par- 
ticular. You reach the tree and at the 
same time get your first sight of your 
game—a big, brown, bulldog-headed ani- 
mal with long Dundreary whiskers. You 
let the dogs shake him when killed, and 
then you pet them. You gaze on a far- 
off hill and find you are about six miles 
from home, in a country which is no 
skating rink even if the timber was off. 
About midnight a hunter and five or six 
tired hounds lift the latchstring at 
‘*Home, Sweet Home,’’ vowing never to 
run another cat (at least that night!). 

When morning comes you take your 
gun; your dogs are eager for the chase 
(and you are the same). It may be but 
a short chase or it may be as described 
above. ‘That is lynx hunting in west- 
ern Washington, a sport which I fol- 
lowed for fifteen years. Hardly a week 
passed in that time that I did not take 
a day or two off cat-hunting, and I some- 
times hunted them every day for months. 
I studied them from a_ hunter’s 
point of view first; later because I be- 
came so interested in them that it became 
a hobby with me in tracking them with 
dogs. 

Their every move on a hunt could 
be observed by following the dogs 
closely. I have had as many as six at 
my home alive at one time—usually 
young, half-grown kittens. Now and 
again one that was tame and very so- 
ciable would eat from your hand, while 
others would eat off your hand or foot 
if you came within reach. 

I well remember one morning an old 
Indian hunter who came to my home. 
This Indian knew all about wildeats— 
(that is, some cats). I had one kitten 
at this time that was very tame. I also 
had a nearly full grown female, mother 
of the kitten. The Indian was playing 
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LYNX IN SNOW. 


with the kitten, which was on the ground 
near the wire netting that kept the old 
lady captive. The old Indian had on a 
pair of tight short pants that some lady 
had given him as her son had outgrown 
them. In stooping down he got against 
the wire netting. The old cat had been 
growling her disapproval of the Indian 
handling her kitten for some time, so 
when Klan-Soup-Billie backed his rear- 
guard into the netting she reached for 
Willie with both hands, and she got him, 
too, and Kian said something that 
sounded like ‘‘Gul-dub-to-de-cat!’’ and 
jumped about 15 feet the first leap. 
Now, the cat cage was of wire netting, 


just braced with small wooden sticks, so 
when Willie jumped, the cat hung on, 
and the cage, cat and Willie stuck to- 
gether. Willie started down the beach 
toward the Indian reserve yelling bloody 
cats. This woke the hounds up, and 
when they saw Willie stealing their cat 
they put after him, and it was the finest 
mix-up I ever saw in my life. Willie, as 
became a great chief, scorned to sit 
down for weeks after this but stood in 
a dignified way before his wickiup. A 
slight hiss would cause Bill to jump 
clear over his tepee for weeks after. 


But Bill is just like a great many men 
whom I know. They will be out hunting 
when their dog will strike a cat trail 
and tree the cat in no time. Then Mr. 
Man proceeds to tell what he doesn’t 
know about cats—how easy they tree— 
dogs tree them in no time, ete. That 
may be true—if the cat has just dined; 
then he trees easily. But along in the 
summer months an old tom is worse than 
a bear to run. Then they not only run 
but they keep a-running. When there is 
a light snowfall cats are tracked and 
killed pretty easily. Then they travel 
around in the snow at all hours rabbit 
hunting. They don’t seem to care much 
for rabbits except in the winter season. 

Out of the stomachs of hundreds of 
eats which I examined in spring and 
summer months I never found the re- 
mains of a dozen rabbits, but found the 
remains of grouse and different birds. 
About seventy-five per cent. of the cats’ 
food was mountain beaver, or ‘‘sewelle.’’ 
This little animal is about the size of our 
common rabbit, with no tail to speak of, 
dark gray in color, with large teeth and 
long claws. They live in holes in the 
ground like the prairie dog. Their food 
is shrubbery in hot weather. They will 
cut bushes and cover their holes up. 
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They feed in early morn, eve and night. 
This peculiar little animal is found no- 
where in the world save on a strip along 
the Pacific Coast from southern British 
Columbia to northern California. 

In traveling around these cats travel 
on logs altogether, save when taking a 
little side hunt. Then they will travel 
under or alongside of logs if they can. 
Through our forests in western Wash- 
ington you will see great tree trunks 
blown down by passing storms. Where 
one lies so it points from tidewater to 
the distant blue-green hills; examine it 
closely and you will see thousands of 
tiny holes, and worn smooth save for 
these tiny holes. This tree trunk has 
lain for scores of years, and it is our 
cats’ highway from the hills to the set- 
tlements below. In the latter part of 
February or first of March a tom will 
start out of the hills, get on a runway, 
and go clear down into the settlements, 
five or six miles away, and back up into 
the hills again, all in a night—provid- 
ing he does not make a kill on the way. 
If so, he will pick out a thicket and 
crawl in and lie all day, providing he 
eats his kill. 

There are cats of both sexes travel- 
ing up and down these runways. It is 
at this time that cat hunting is one con- 
tinual round of hound yelps and the 
dropping of cats, to the hunter who 
knows the game. Nine weeks from the 
time Thomas has met Susan on the trail 
she brings forth her young. Eighteen 
out of twenty times, two is the number; 
occasionally three, and sometimes four, 
this last number being very rare, I hav- 
ing noted it but once. 

When the old female is training her 
kittens the cat hunter can capture all of 
the young ones he cares to without the 
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least danger or trouble. You need a 
slow hound with a clarion voice—slow so 
you can note his actions around differ- 
ent trees. The old cat as a rule, when 
she hears the dog, gets her kittens up a 
tree. Then she waits till the hound is 
close, and then gives him a chase for a 
little while—then trees herself. Some- 
times she will fight a little, then tree 
near her kittens. A green cat hunter 
when following his dog on a cold eat 
trail will suddenly hear the hounds open 
out in long and clear bays that denote 
the cat is started. He follows madly af- 
ter the hounds who finally tree her, and’ 
he kills a big female cat on whose breast 
hangs the milk for her young. 

He has not the remotest idea where 
those young are, this green cat man; 
but not so with the man who hunts and 
studies the game at one and the same 
time. He notes that his hounds are 
sometimes trailing fifty to seventy 
feet apart and all have a good trail, and 
when they begin to warm up he strains 
every muscle in his body to keep near. 
When the final jump-up comes and the 
woods ring with the music of the hounds 
on a hot trail the hunter notes the par- 
ticular bunch of trees from where the 
jump took place. He pays no attention 
to the running hounds, but goes to this 
grove. Often he will find his best hound 
is there, baying up a small, thick tree; 
but more often he hears them barking 
‘‘treed’’ some distance away. He knows 
that cat is safe—that the dogs will 
keep her there. They know their mas- 
ter is attending to business all right. 
Have they not hunted long enough to 
know him and trust in him to come when 
game is treed? The hunter looks the 
trees over very carefully—young cats 
have a way of getting out on limbs and 
hiding, as still as death when found. 
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The hunter takes a forked stick with a 
noosed line attached, slips it over the kit- 
ten’s body, gives a smart pull, and the 
kitten is soon in the canvas bag made for 
this purpose. After all are secured or 
(if out of reach) are shot, the hunter 
then proceeds to do last what Mr. Green 
Man would have done first—he goes and 
shoots the old eat. 

Sometimes dogs will tree a single cat, 
then strike another cat trail and away 
Mr. Green Man follows his 
hounds blindly—but not so with a cat- 
hunter. He keeps his weather eye 
He notes the various changes in 
the actions of his hounds, their bays, ete. 
—‘T don’t. know where he has gone’’— 
bay—‘‘I think he has treed’’—bay—‘‘I 
am a son-of-a-gun if I know where he 
is’’—bay. ‘The cat man notes the trees 
all along behind the hounds, for if the 
eat is running along a runway there are 
always cats turning up unexpectedly. 
Then, the dogs may be running two eats: 
one hops up a tree, the other keeps on 
with the pack at his heels. These things 
a cat-hunter knows, and he delights to 
have something turn up he was not ex- 
pecting on a cat hunt. To have his 


they go. 


peeled. 


hounds run into a family of skunks is 
another diversion that sometimes occurs. 

With good voiced and _ intelligent 
hounds there is nothing that beats cat- 
hunting in Washington. There are three 
kinds of cats here. The first, which is 
not very common, is the Canada lynx, 
the fellow with long whiskers and tassels 
on his ears; the next is smaller in size 
and very plentiful, being called the bob- 
eat or bay lynx; the next is a long- 
tailed fellow, with a tail as long as his 
body, very spotted. The finest specimen 
of this animal I have ever seen is owned 
by Mr. Allie Bell, formerly auditor of 
Mason County, Washington, to whom I 
presented the specimen several years 
ago. I afterwards killed several of these 
animals. I considered them freaks of 
nature, as those treed by hounds were 
the first known of here. 

I may add in conclusion that I take 
no credit for all the eats I killed in the 
past twenty years. I heartily give all 
the honor to my noble hounds, who treed 
the cats and made it possible for me to 
kill them. These noble dogs are now 
hunter’s 


dead and gone—TI hope to a 
paradise. 





THE CAT HOUNDS. 



































ON THE TRAIL OF THE MOWITCH 
ASHLEY A. HAINES | 


PART II 


Early one morning, somewhere around 
4 o’clock, if my memory serves me ac- 
eurately, I tumbled out of bed, hur- 
riedly dressed, except for my feet. and 
descended the stairway with more or 
less caution to avoid, if possible, dis- 
turbing the sleeping members of the 
household, intent on building a fire in 
the kitchen range and hurriedly throw- 


-ing together a breakfast of the old 


bachelor-day brand, an event to precede 
my departure for the hills in quest of 
the elusive but fascinating (for the 
hunter at least) mowiteh. The first in- 
cident worthy of mention following my 
entrance into the room below was the 
derailing of a train, followed the next 
instant by a collision with a Noah’s Ark 
—both train and battleship having been 
left under a full head of steam by the 
little folks in the center of the room the 
previous night in perfect trim for col- 
lision with tenderfeet. After crawling 
out of the wreckage following the pleas- 
ing introduction into the children’s do- 
main, and throwing on the search light, 
I decided at once that, while the damage 
sustained by the miniature Mogul and 
the ancient Dreadnaught would not 
have reached a figure to have materially 
diminished the pile of a J. P. Morgan, 
nor yet a Rothchild, and while it was 
also a certainty that the loss of life 
would not exceed that of a fiercely (?) 
contested South American revolutionary 
scrap, it was expected that a close ex- 
amination would reveal at least three 
broken toes, a fractured shin, a dislocat- 
ed knee cap and a badly-bent temper; 


and all this while trying to dodge a 
noise ! 

Breakfast over, cartridge belt buekled 
on, a light lunch attached to same at 
the back, where it would be out of the 
way, where also the hunting knife was 
suspended, and little sarbine in hand, 
my toes were pointed hillwards. Six 
inches of newly-fallen but wet snow lay 
on the ground, which would make track- 
ing possible, but trees and bushes were 
burdened with it, making it exceedingly 
disagreeable for the hunter, as liberal 
bunches of it becoming detached from 
its moorings were constantly gravitat- 
ing earthwards, and as these bunches 
of wet snow varied in bulk from a 
grocer’s scoop to a steam shovelfull, 
and invariably seemed to fall on a man’s 
neck and weep, it will be understood at 
once that deer hunting on such a day 
was not a continual round of pleasure. 
But after two hours’ hard climbing a 
couple of fresh tracks were found, the 
soaked condition of yours truly was im- 
mediately forgotten, a more careful and 
slower pace adopted, while a most care- 
ful lookout was kept for mowitch as the 
trail was stealthily followed. Up, up, 
up, through the snow-laden brush, now 
stooping to pass under a log, later, per- 
haps, to have to fall on hands and knees 
and creep for rods at a time to follow 
under the brush where the deer had pre- 
ceeded without effort, crossing deep 
eafons, climbing steep pitches on which 
only mountain sheep are supposed to 
have exclusive rights—all this and more 
is what the deer hunter will sometimes 
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encounter if he stays with the game to a 
finish, and if the finisk means venison 
he will often be disappointed, for it does 
not always follow that simply because a 
man finds a fresh track he is sure of his 
deer. No, far from it, for far too many 
times as night approaches, the hunter 
will find himself miles from home, and 
it nearly dark, and feel as certain as 
one can be that with another hour, per- 
haps a half hour, at his disposal, he 
would have his deer; but the certainty 
of having deep cafions to cross, a wilder- 
ness of brush between him and home, 
deep snow to plow through, and all this 
hours after pitch darkness has set in, has 
caused many a man to quit a trail at the 
very time when the prospects for success 
were the very best. It is then that many 
a man has said, ‘‘ Wish I had a blanket 
and some grub; I’d camp on his trail. 
Could get him sure in the morning.’”’ I 
have often told myself this story, and 
sometime I’ll try it, though I know per- 
fectly well from nearly similar experi- 
ences that such an expedition would be 
anything but a pleasure excursion. 

But back to my two deer. At last 
after they had taken me so high that my 
Stetson was about to punch holes in the 
clouds, the tracks kept on a level for half 
a mile, and then led downwards. 
Nothing but brush, fallen timber, more 
brush, then fallen timber and repeat, 
with wet snow galore. After an hour of 
this, and when looking carefully over a 
cliff down onto a bench 150 yards below, 
a glimpse was caught of a deer jumping 
over logs in the thick brush. Just one 
jump, that was all. Thirty yards far- 
ther back a glimpse of the other was 
seen, and believing it would come into 
sight again where the other had jumped 
out of sight, the little carbine was held 
in readiness, and when the deer flashed 


into sight for just an instant the little 
gun spoke—just once. After waiting 
for five minutes or so and deciding that 
the other had quit the country for keeps, 
I carefully and slowly descended. Not 
until within thirty feet of where I had 
shot at the deer did I know for certain 
that I had killed it. There, lying across 
a log with a broken neck was my deer— 
venison, to be exact. For several min- 
utes I stood perfectly still, thinking it 
possible the other might be near, and 
after looking carefully all this time in 
all directions I approached the dead one, 
only to have the other, which had prob- 
ably been watching me from a distance . 
of a hundred yards, disappear over a 
brush-covered ridge with one tremendous 
bound, the little .30 hastily fired in her 
direction through the tops of the thick 
brush, failing im its mission. And yet 
by rights I should have had that deer. 
* * * * * 

‘‘Let’s try that old burnt-over coun- 
try up between the creeks tomorrow,”’ 
and Jay, as anxious for a hunt as my- 
self, readily consented, and the follow- 
ing morning before it was fully daylight 
we were headed for the section men- 
tioned above. There was but very little 
snow in the valley, though more than 
enough for our purpose towards the top 
of the mountain, where we intended try- 
ing for mowitch. Three miles of hard 
climbing was experienced before tracks 
were seen, and then the ones found were 
several days old. Farther up, however, 
fresher ones were encountered, and by the 
time we had covered another half mile we 
had two that were so fresh that Jay de- 
clared they were steaming. These led 
us up a very steep ridge, years before 
covered with timber, but now at the time 
of which I write, charred logs and a 
scattering of second growth covered the 




















rock-strewn ridge. When within about 
250 yards of the top, Jay, who usually 
took the lead, suddenly stopped and ex- 
claimed in a low voice, at the same time 
raising his .33. ‘‘There’s one of ’em,”’ 
and following a careful aim his rifle 
eracked sharply. The second his rifle 
struck his shoulder I located the deer, 
and the strangest looking deer I ever 
saw, he seemed to be! All we could see 
was a head and a pair of ears that ap- 
parently were set on a giraffe’s neck, 
and outlined against a cloudy sky. The 
whole target presented didn’t seem 
thicker at that distance than a knife 
blade. I managed to get in one shot 
which blended with Jay’s second—his 
first hadn’t so much as caused the deer 
to flap an ear—and as the target disap- 
peared we both exclaimed, ‘‘I’ve got 
him.’’ But we were mistaken, as later 
no blood was found or anything to indi- 
eate that we had more than given it a 
bad scare—in fact, we discovered, now 
that I give the matter a second thought, 
that we had both undershot, having 
wrongly estimated the range. But what 
made the deer appear so outlandishly 
tall? Simply due to the fact that he 
had been standing behind a stub, the bot- 
tom of which was six to eight feet below 
the deer’s head. At that distance, and 
outlined against the cloudy sky“as he 
was, it was difficult to distingnish all 
this, as deer and stub seemed one. Mak- 
ing a circuit, in order to more easily 
climb the ridge, we worked our way 
slowly up towards the top. Jay, again 
in the lead, suddenly stopped, shooting 
almost instantly at a deer that was part- 
ly hidden in thick brush a hundred 
yards or so off to his right. This shot 
erippled it pretty badly, though this did 
not prevent its plunging deeper into the 
brush, a second bullet from Jay’s .33 
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following it, while one from my carbine 
went along for company, but neither 
’T would have 































connected with venison 
been more luck than good shooting if 
they had. 

After following the bloody trail for 
some hundred yards or so, Jay suggest- 
ed our going back to where we had shot 
at the first one, where we made the dis- 
eovery that we had not touched it, and 
that the one Jay had erippled was prob- 
ably the same deer we had shot at at first, 
but as the ground was pretty thickly 
eovered with tracks it was a difficult 
matter to determine to a certainty. The 
trail of the crippled one led us down 
the mountain some five or six hundred 
yards, and just as we came to the top of 
a ridge and were looking over the flat 
carefully each had a 
glimpse and a shot each at our mowitch 
150 yards below as it flashed through 
the thick brush. But there was nothing 
doing. Every ten to twenty yards a 
silvery streak of something resembling 
deer hair flashed the snow- 
covered bushes, and at these flashes Jay 
never failed to take a shot, I holding the 
little carbine in readiness for a better 
chance, when it was certain to come into 
plain sight. But I procrastinated too 
long, Jay’s third shot bringing it down 
ten feet before it could reach the spot I 
had selected for slaughter. 

‘‘Some think it’s no 
through the brush,’’ Jay remarked, ‘‘ but 
as long as I can see deer hair, and know 
it’s deer hair, I’m going to seatter lead,”’ 
and this is a practice he has followed up 
with far better success than nearly any 
one I know of. I was more than glad 
that Jay had scored, for I had killed one 
the day before. Believing, or at least 
thinking it possible that we might have 
erippled the first deer, as we had felt so 


below us, we 


through 


use to shoot 
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positive of at first, I told Jay that while 
he was dressing his deer I would go back 
and try and untangle the tracks and find 
out whether the deer he had just killed 
was the one we had seen at first or an- 
other. 
tain, and steep, oh, my! 


’T was a long way up that moun- 
That climb, 
tired as I was, broke my heart wide 
open. At last it was accomplished, and 
after puzzling my head over the tracks 
that twisted and squirmed around in all 
directions, and when I was just about to 
give the task the ‘‘go-by,’’ a large doe 
stepped out of the bushes at about 125 
to 150 yards across a brush-covered hol- 
low, and standing broadside, received 
my little .30-30 just above the heart, go- 
ing down instantly, being stone dead 
when I reached her. 

When Jay first saw my deer he said 
it was a fine one, all right, but not as 
After he had helped drag 
it up to the top of a ridge that inter- 
vened between it and where he had 
killed his, he imagined it was somewhat 
larger than he had at first supposed, 
and when the two were placed side by 
side he declared there was not an ounce 


large as his. 


difference in weight. Really, they were 
a beautiful pair., 

Wet, cold, tired, hungry, three miles 
from home and two large deer tc get 
out, and much of the distance covered 
with down-timber, thick brush and deep 
snow! But we were pretty well satisfied, 
as we each had our mowitch. 

I made the remark that my feet were 
pretty much on the cold side, due to be- 
ing wet, which was followed by advice 
from Jay to get wise and wear shoe pacs, 
as he had been doing. (It is only fair 
about here to say that Jay has made a 
discovery since then 
for him). 





no more footgear 


I’ll tell you when I’ll wear shoe pacs 


on hunting trips or anywhere in cold 
weather or any other kind of weather. 
It will be when I want to put my feet 
in cold storage. I had a pair last win- 
ter, the most widely advertised and the 
most expensive. Had them fixed up to 
the queen’s taste, and while they were 
all right in some ways, they were all 
wrong in others. They fit a man’s foot 
like a gunny sack, shed water like 
cheese-cloth, and in weather when the 
thermometer dropped tv 30 or so below 
one’s socks would freeze to the bottom, 
and after removing the pacs the frost 
could be scraped out of them by the 
shovelful. Honestly, now, the frost in 
those things was as plain as if they had 
been lined with a blanket of snow half 
an inch thick. Shoe paes? No, thankee. 

Right here, now that the matter has 
ceeurred to me, it might be well to say 
for the benefit of those who are in 
search of footgear suitable for deer 
hunting and which will likely be used 
in all kinds of weather (except when ex- 
tremely cold) and when the ground is 
bare and muddy or fruzen, or covered 
with dry snow from a foot to two feet 
deep, as well as the times when there will 
be but a few inches, about as wet as wa- 
ter and clinging to every bush, bunch of 
grass or tree in sight, and only requir- 
ing a touch by the unlucky hunter to 
become fondly attached to his garments, 
after which the soaking-in process he- 
gins, that, like everything else that the 
erank is in search of that should be 
ideal, such desirable footwear has yet to 
appear. (Writer’s opinion). The near- 
est approach to it, that has so far come 
my way, was found in the Putman boot. 
These were made from light-weight 


leather and leather lined. Had heavy 
soles, with small screw calks to prevent 
slipping. By keeping these well oiled 


























I usually had dry feet, the exceptions 
being when the snow was particularly 
soft, or during very rainy weather, when 
grass and brush was about as dry to 
walk through as a river of average 
depth. 
against calks in shoes, some claiming 
that, while one can come pretty near 


I know that a prejudice exists 


walking around on the soapy side of a 
slippery sky, they are almost certain to 
stampede all the game within a mile, due 
to the noise. ‘These men will tell you 
that moccasins are the only thing, and 
in countries where the snow is always 
dry, as is the case where the climate is 
very cold, I presume they would satisfy 
some, but not all. On mountain sides 
there is always too much prospect for 
slipping for me to adopt them, and then 
when the snow is wet—no, not for yours 
truly. 

The shoes mentioned were made large, 
so that two pairs of wool socks could be 
worn, and until something better ap- 
pears, this combination will answer for 
me very well, except in the coldest 
weather, when German socks and over- 
shoes, leather soled, with a light sprink- 
ling of small ecalks, to prevent slipping, 
seems a necessity. 

A pair of Makinaw pants, woolen un- 
derwear and overshirt, with a sweater 
coat which can be conveniently carried, 
when not worn, rolled neatly between 
the suspenders and back where it is out 
of the way, yet easy to get at when want- 
ed, is a good combination. A Stetson hat 
is a fine thing for the head in some ways, 
and especially on days when the brush 
is loaded with wet snow, for the broad 
brim will keep many a shovelful from 
siding down one’s neck; but when the 
bushes are free from snow the stiff brim 
is a nuisance when dodging through 
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same; a hat with a narrower and softer 
brim then seems better; or what many 
like still better, a cap. 

If one wears a rifle belt (which is not 
a necessity, many having cut them out 
long ago, carrying a few extra ecart- 
ridges in the pocket) and a hunting 
knife, the latter ean best be carried sus- 
pended from the belt at the back, where 
it will be out of the way, yet easily 
reached with either hand, but don’t 
imagine it will be needed every day 
Many dispense with the hunting knife 
as well as the belt, but usually I prefer 
hoth. A pair of light yarn gloves, faced 
with light buckskin, to prevent the hand 
slippmg on the gun stock, will be found 
a necessity in very cold weather, but 
it has to be unusually severe weather for 
me to be bothered with them. Just one 
more thing should be mentioned here 
that was the 
outfit a few years ago, but which now, 


never found in writer’s 
as the noon hour, after hours of hard 
climbing, approaches, looks more than 
eood, and that isalight lunch. This may 
only consist of a couple of slices of bread 
and butter or 
like, but whatever it may be, don’t imag- 
wil! not be 


more elaborate, as you 
ine for an instant that it 
quickly stowed away somewhere along 
in the middle of the day where it will do 
Whatever this lunch 
may consist of, or however you may have 
it arranged for earrying, you will make 


the most good. 


no mistake in having it at your back 
Attach it to your suspender or from 
your belt, but by all means have it be- 
hind you, same as your knife, if you have 
one, and sweater coat, as has been men- 
tioned before. The reason for having 
all these things at your back is that you 
want nothing at either side or in front 
that might in any way interfere with 
handling your rifle. 
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And that introduces a new subject— 
the rifle. Don’t take my advice here, 
nor that of your friends, for what might 
suit others might not be at all what you 
really might prefer. I will say this, 
however, that should you choose some- 
thing (not too heavy) around the .30-30 
for power, let it be single-shot, hand- 
functioned, repeater or automatic, that 
in my opinion, you will have a gun that 
many have found well suited for deer 


shooting—in fact, it is generally con- 
ceded, I believe, that rifles of the .30-30 
class are more generally used for this 
work than others. You may lose some 
deer with any rifle you may adopt (but 
don’t always attribute the fault to your 
rifle), but you will have no need to 
feel particularly lonesoine, due to such 
an experience, for you will have only to 
remember that there are others occupy- 
ing similar positions. 


(To BE CONTINUED. ) 


Winter 


A carpet of soft diamond snow lies at his feet! 
And in his saintly hand an ice scepter rests— 
In dread repose tho hard his reign he wrests 
From the fair arms of summer all her hidden sweet. 
Down frosted alleys hoary winds lament and beat— 
Weary upon his wooded door. To their behests 
He bears no mute response and on high crests, 
Keeps at his mournful musing till the shadows meet. 
O, cold December night! thee and thy choser king 
Majestic in thy wonder realm of froze cars 
Methinks were wept when autumn drooped to sleep— 
Anu gave to thee his ripened riches and his fears. 
No more mine torm reclines on airy wing 
Of the fond summer-season nestled in thy keep! 


ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN. 
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Photo by S. N. Leek 
SHOWING THE WAY ONE ENCOUNTERS BANDS OF ELK IN THE WYOMING WILDS 
IN WINTER. 
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A LION THAT WOULDN'T STAY CAUGHT 


H. R. COLLIER 


Supper was over, and the boys 
lounged about a roaring campfire, 
smoking and discussing the events of 
the day. It was mid-summer, but the 
nights at that altitude were quite cold, 
and occasionally a piece of Nature’s 
crooked work was fed to the flames, 
causing a shower of sparks and a grunt 
of disapproval from some one who had 
to move. 

Ike, the cook, had just found his 
place in the cirele and displayed an 
odorous briar, when some one of the 
boys approached him for a yarn. We 
were making a survey across the range, 
and through professional courtesy had 
procured the services of Ike as guide, 
and incidentally he did the cooking. Ike 
was a veteran of many backwoods ex- 
periences and liked to talk, much to the 
amusement of the entire gang. 

‘‘Fellers, see this shirt?’’ Ike 
launched into his narrative, fingering 
the front of a brown, fossilized-looking 
garment that gave evidence of much 
wear. ‘‘There’s a history connected 
with this ’ere garment that took place 
right here in this pass.”’’ , 

‘‘Tt was in ’82,’’ he continued, tak- 
ing a long pole from the fire and light- 
ing his pipe. ‘‘I was a juicy Nimrod, 
fresh from the East. My ability as a 
hunter and trapper was more imagina- 
tion than a matter of experience. I set- 
tled right over there in the valley where 
I live now, and watched the kids every 
day to see that a cougar didn’t pack one 
off.” He paused to blow through his 


pipe stem, and relight, while we waited 
anxiously for him to continue. 


“Ten"’ 





he resumed, after deliberate operations, 
‘“‘the ole woman seen about the garden 
while I guarded our precious flock. 

**One day along in the fall a feller 
come by with a load of traps, comin’ up 
here trappin.’ He wanted me to go 
along as a pardner, and as I had two 
boys about big enough to keep the wolf 
fronr the door while I done the heavy 
work, I went. The ole woman had had 
pretty skookum luck with her garden, 
so we took plenty of spuds, and beans, 
and turnips, and such stuff to see us 
through our exposures, leavin’ about 
enough to last her and the kids. 

‘*Well, we brought our stuff up, got 
our horses back to the valley and set- 
tled down to bizness. I was a joner on 
the job, but I settled into the collar like 
an old-timer, and killed as many pine 
squirrels and camp-robbers as he did, to 
bait the traps with. We got our lines 
out, and settin’ some big traps in run- 
ways and likely places, we layed in for 
a couple of days to let them cool off. 

‘Things run along for a week or so 
pretty nice. Most every trip down the 
line I’d find a weasel, a mink or two, 
and sometimes a marten. I got to be 
professional at puttin’ the skins of them 
lads wrong-side-to over a board, and in 
my estimation I was. the whole works; 
ready to peel a hippopotamus if I had 
a chance. 

‘One day I was makin’ the rounds, 
steppin’ along pretty keen. I was 
swingin’ three marten—which was un- 
usual good luck—and thinkin’ of the 
loud calico the ole woman would sport 
when I sold out. I was passin’ a big 
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holler pine—which I didn’t think was 
anything out of the ordinary—when all 
suddenly out leaps a hideous mastodon 
that looked like a cross between a dra- 
gon and a nightmare. 

‘* Well, to condense the phrase, as the 
feller says, my hair took a perpendic- 
ular turn for the worse. I unloaded my 
marten, gun and everything else that 
wasn’t well anchored, and you could 
a’played seven-up on my coat-tail from 
that instant till I got in a few rods of 
eamp. Then I slowed down, tryin’ to 
figure out what had happened. I didn’t 
want to injure my reputation by goin’ 
into camp lookin’ like I felt. I sud- 
denly remembered that we had one of 
the big traps set by that tree, and cir- 
cumstances indicated that the trap had 
caught somethin.’ 

‘‘As my wits began to collect I missed 
my gun. As near as I could ealealate, 
it was somewhere in the vicinity of that 
tree. My hat was gone too; then I sud- 
denly remembered the three marten. 
Well, it was a safe bet I’d find them 
when I found my gun, but dignity was 
a thing of the past if I faced my pard- 
ner lookin’ like this, and it was a cinch 
I didn’t want to go back without him. 

‘*T was doin’ some straineous ole brain 
rackin’ for some endurable explenation, 
when he stepped out in the trail just 
ahead of me. I posed up like Kit Car- 
son, er Dan’! Boone, er some of them 
fellers, without giving him time to east 
any remarks, and told him we had 
caught somethin’ down at th’ big tree. 

‘* “Why didn’t ye bring ’em in?’ he 
says. 

‘Told him I didn’t know just where 
to shoot to do the least damage to the 
skin, so thought I’d come after him. He 
walked up to where I stood chokin’ a 
smile that was certainly humiliatin’, but 


I never blinked an eye. He looked 
around me in a little circle, and en- 
quired about my gun. I told him I’d 
left it down by the tree, es I didn’t 
want to carry it up, and right back 
again. 

‘¢* What is the varmint?’ he says. 

‘“‘Of course, I’d never seen a cougar 
and hadn’t made no prolonged examina- 
tion of that critter, so I told him I 
hadn’t paid perticular’ attention, but 
thought it was a cougar, that bein’ the 
most dangerous thing I could think of 
that lived in these parts. 

‘*He started down to the tree, takin’ 
a near-cut through the brush, me foller- 
in’ at a respectable distance, and mak- 
in’ it more and more respectable as we 
got near the tree. It was just my luck 
fer’ him to go the very way lL’d come 
up. He found my han’kerchief and 
gloves scattered along, and pieces and 
strips of my clothes blazed a trail all the 
way. He made no insinuations, but 
them smiles that danced around behind . 
his ears was a turrible blow. 

‘*When we got down to the tree there 
was Mr. Cougar ready to do bizness on 
short notice. 

‘“*Ve don’t seem very particular 
about the care of your gun,’ pard re- 
marked, es he walked around sizin’ up 
the situation. 

‘‘My gun layed about two inches out 
of reach of that cougar, and a couple 
o’ yards away layed my hat, up-side- 
down, kinder settin’ on edge; just the 
very background fer the picter of a man 
fleein’ fer his life. 

‘* ‘Tet me kill ’em,’ says I, feelin’ a 
little courage after I seen the varmint’s 
leg well clamped in that ole forty- 
pounder. 

‘* ‘Sure,’ says pard, cuttin’ a big club 
and handin’ it t’ me. 
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‘**Ye don’t mean fer me to tackle 
that thing with a club?’ says I. 

** *Sure,’ he says, ‘Ye don’t want to 
spile the hide by shootin’ it full o’ 
holes.’ 

‘*T informed him pos’tively, and with- 
out any pertentions, that it didn’t look 
good to me, so he took the elub and 
started inchin’ up to the cougar. 

‘‘I took pard’s gun, es mine wasn’t 
handy, and cocked it determined to see 
pard through. He inched up closer and 
closer, the cougar waitin’ fer him t’ get 
in reach. I had 2 nervous finger on the 
trigger ready to shoot the instant it 
looked necessary. 

‘**Pretty soon the cougar made a dive, 
and pard side-stepped and swung at ’em. 
The cougar ducked, and the club slipped 
out of pard’s hands and landed square 
across my shins. ‘Bang!’ went the gun, 
shootin’ the trap-chain loose from the 
tree. The cougar was loose; more than 
that, he was good an’ sore, and disposed 
to finish the serap. 

‘‘Pard took in the situation at a 
glance and refuged behind the tree, 
while the cougar sized me up as the 
eause of all his troubles. I tried the 
same ole tactics I’d used when we first 
met, but they didn’t work. About the 
second jump I made he landed on my 
back and we went down so hard it-like 
to busted me. 

‘*Then he went at me and I knowed I 
was a goner. I thought of all the things 
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I’d ever done. I was sorry I had took 
so many spuds from the ole woman and 
the kids, but it couldn’t be helped now. 
With one long rake of his awful wee- 
pons, I felt him lay me open from the 
edge o’ my hair clean down to my socks. 
I could hear my blood runnin’ over the 
rocks, and splashin’ down the mountain, 
es he drug me along, my ribs stickin’ 
out through the skin, tearin’ up the 
ground like a tooth harrow. 

‘About the time I thought he was 
lickin’ my bones dry, I heard a shot that 
sounded way off in the distance; then 
everything was quiet. 

**When I come out of it, I was in the 
eabin. Pard was there with a pot of 
black coffee invitin’ me to take a shot. 
I tell you, I was some hilarius when I 
found out I wasn’t dead. When pard 
told me them parts of the program I 
didn’t remember, I wondered that I 
wasn’t even crippled for life. 

‘*Finally pard says, ‘Well, seein’ es 
how you had a pretty close call and 
sacerficed most 0’ ye clothes in the ar- 
gument, I guess we better make ye a 
shirt out o’ that gentleman’s hide.’ So 
he went to work an’ tanned that hide 
and made this shirt. 

**Oh, yes, I’ve got a few Chinese let- 
ters up and down my back, but this ole 
shirt has been worth that experence 
a dozen times over,’’ Ike concluded, 
knocking out his pipe and returning it 
to the pocket of his cougar-skin shirt. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 
game laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to 
the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carryin 

out of the game department’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert suc 

information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such information 
in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








Believes Humane Sentiments Should Govern the Running of Bears with Dogs 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Will you permit a 
word or so of mild protest against the in- 
creasing attention given to the dog in your 
otherwise faultless magazine? 

I am not a big game hunter. I have hard- 
ly got beyond the class designated by our 
whimsical friend, Mr. Chauncey Thomas, as 
a “tin canner,” but I have the deep, inborn 
love of a firearm that makes all gun lovers 
kin. 

What sport is there in such a scene as 
that shown on the cover of the October 
number of Outdoor Life? A frightened ani- 
mal, running for its life, to be finally over- 
taken and torn to death by a pack of sav- 
age dogs. Aside from the innate cruelty of 
this practice, there is something in it that 
violates the very principles of all sport— 
namely, that the quarry be given a fair 
chance. r. 

It would seem that with the modern 
rifles, with their range and mutilating ca- 
pacity, with glasses to search the territory 
for miles around, and with the aid of pro- 
fessional guides, the game has small enough 
show for its life. To me there seems to be 
something devilish, something fiendish, in 
setting a string of “damdogs” on the trail 
of any animal, whether a jack rabbit or a 
bear. And there is no sport in watching a 
struggle that can have but one ending. 

Kansas. THOMAS L. BOYLE. 


We like to get such letters as the above 
from Mr. Boyle. Such men usually have 
big hearts, broad views, good natures and 
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tender sympathies. They are men with real 
heart-throbs. While it is evident from Mr. 
Boyle’s letter that he has never followed a 
pack of dogs after a bear, yet that is noth- 
ing against him. The fact that he loves a 
square deal, and also loves nature and the 
outdoors appeals to us. If Mr. Boyle had 
ever toiled for many hours at a time up 
steep mountain precipices, over down-tim- 
bered slopes, over rocky gorges and through 
heavy timbered reaches, trying to keep up 
with a pack of dogs on a bear trail, only to 
find on reaching a rim-rock that the bear 
had given the dogs the shake—and dark- 
ness compelled further pursuit—he would 
believe that the 1911-12 brand of bear didn’t 
need any sympathy in his get-away tactics. 
In proportion to the number of bears run 
by dogs there is not a large number caught. 
We believe we are safe in saying that there 
are more bears run in this manner that get 
away than are caught. If the dogs were 
always turned loose on a fresh trail it 
might be different. But in most cases the 
trail is from three to twelve hours old, and 
when Mr. Bear hears that chorus of dog 
music on his trail he may have a couple of 
miles start on a direct line, or many miles 
as the dogs have to travel on the trail. If 
the bear happens to be in a very rough and 
rocky country, the odds are greatly in his 
favor, for we have seen them get over 
ground in such a country at such a pace 
that no pack of dogs in existence could 
keep up. Once we were with the well- 
known guide, Steve Elkins, for bear, and 
had the pleasure of seeing one about 400 




















yards away in the timber, but although we 
turned the dogs loose on him, and trailed 
kim for eight miles over a country too 
rough for horses to navigate, yet we lost 
our bear. The writer must confess that the 
number of bears he has killed does not 
equal the number he chased that “got 
away.” 

With lions it is quite different. Once you 
set your dogs on a lion track that is even 
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moderately fresh (five to ten hours old), 
that lion is yours just as sure as the sun 
goes down, provided your dogs are trained 
to trailing and are well broken. A lion not 
only leaves a heavy scent, but he travels 
slow as a rule when being trailed, until 
actually jumped, when he climbs the near- 
est tree. But then, we have no sympathy 
for lions, and the less show they have for 
their lives the better.—Editor. 


Colorado Deer Hunting 


To show that deer in Colorado are not en- 
tirely extinct we publish herewith a picture 
showing six hunters (the seventh was miss- 


was taken at Yampa, the outfitting point, 
previous to the hunters taking the train for 
home. It shows, reading from left te right: 
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SEVEN HUNTERS GET SEVEN DEER. 
Ed Hull, F. K. Houseknecht, Chas. Adams, 
J. S. Reeves, J. T. Heatwole and Mrs. J. S. 


Reeves—E. A. Heald being the missing 
member. 








Photo by Adams 


ing when photo was taken), and seven deer 
that were killed on the South Fork of the 
Williams Fork, Rio Blanco county, Colorado, 
during the season of 1911. This photograph 








A Chapter on Bears 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Mr. S. F. Lee’s ar- 
ticle in October Outdoor Life about the 
“perfesh” and the difference in the conduct 
of bear is right to the point. My experience 
has taught me a lesson, and I want to warn 
every bear hunter to look out. Bears are 
like dynamite—they go off unexpectedly 
sometimes and the results are terrific. 

I met my first bear rather unexpectedly, 
but he was a good-natured looking cinna- 
mon .and I opened fire with a rather poor 


bear gun and wounded him. It took sev- 
eral shots and some chasing to get him, and 
there sure was no sign of fight in him—an 
old cow or yearling calf would put that 
bear to shame as a fighter. Well, I said: 
“I don’t want any better sport than hunt- 
ing bear—no fight in them.” And I well 
remembered a remark from an old friend 
who had trapped and hunted. He said, 
“Sam, you will know more about bears if 
you keep on hunting.” Well, a month later 
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I went on a bear hunt on the west side of 
old Pike’s Peak, and while there was an 
abundance of big game there, nothing but a 
grizzly was going to satisfy me. We soon 
got a soft fall of snow and the bear hunt 
was on. Near timber-line I came onto the 
very fresh track of a big bear; yet, he was 
sure a big one. But I had no fear of tracks, 
or bear either, and fell in on that trail like 
an old hound. 

Right down through the big spruce into 
willow swamps I went, where I had to 
crawl under the brush through narrow trails 
where one couldn’t see ten feet ahead; then 
back up onto the mountain, and all at once, 
like lightning out of a clear sky, came a 
roar and a rush from a thicket of spruce. 
It was a grizzly, and he was coming straight 
for me, dowr hill at that. To be sure, | 
shot, and shot quick—a .40-90—and down 


he went and up he came. And such a mass 
of fury no man ever saw. He was just 
about ten steps away and I could see plain- 
ly. My gun, a Ballard single shot, was aw- 
ful slow, but another shot and down he 
went, only to get up more furious than ever. 
Six shots it took to kill that bear, and had 
my gun failed or my aim been poor for any 
one of the shots I know what that bear 
would have done to Sammy. Talk about a 
knife! I might as well have thrown a tooth- 
pick at him. 

But what I’m driving at is this: I know 
that this bear charged me without any ap- 
parent provocation, and as my friend told 
me, I know more now about bears. I had 
to sit down and rest for about 30 minutes 
before commencing to skin him. Mr. Lee 
knows what he’s talking about. 

New Mexico. SAM STEVENS. 


Kill the Varmints 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Our sportsmen and 
game-law makers are overlooking one very 
important thing in their efforts to preserve 
and multiply the fish and game. 

They make, what laws are necessary to 
prevent the citizen and poacher from de- 
stroying the fish and game throughout the 
breeding season, and to restrict them as to 
the number killed during the open season, 
but they make no provision for the de- 
struction of the natural enemies of our 
game and fish, that prey upon them con- 
stantly, day in and day out the year round, 
open and closed season alike. 

Many years’ experience in the haunts of 
game and fish as a sportsman leads me to 
believe that where the sportsman or poach- 
er destroys one animal, bird or fish, their 
natural enemies destroy scores. The fish 
and game preserves are splendid protected 
breeding grounds for all the natural ene- 
mies of our game and fish, and when you 
consider the different varieties of foxes, 
wolves, cats, owls, hawks, eagles and 
herons, to say nothing of the mink, marten, 
weasels, ’coons, otter, snakes and other 
beasts and birds that live largely on the 
fish and game that the sportsman only has 
a chance at for a few days or months in the 
year, you can readily understand why it 
does not increase more rapidly, under the 
most stringent and perfect protection pos- 
sible to give under the present system of 
gamewardenship. 

I will cite just one example of destruction 
in the fish, from their natural enemies. 
The harmless little water snake that we 
see jn such numbers in our fishing tramps, 
gliding in and out of the water as we whip 
the stream for our finny beauties, destroys 
mor2 fish in a week than the most ardent 
and successful fisherman does in a season. 
I have killed a single snake of this species 


with no less than fifty trout stored away 
in his maw. They were small, of course, 
but every one was a fish and trout just the 
same. There was the bag limit at a single 
meal, but the number of meals I am not 
sure of; whether it be one or a half a dozen 
a day. Just count the water snakes that 
you see in a day’s tramp and then multiply 
them by fifty and you will have a fair es- 
timate of the number of trout that it takes 
to feed the snakes daily—the only differ- 
ence will be that you don’t see all the 
snakes. ; 

There is a sure remedy for this condition 
of affairs, and that is to make every game 
warden and forester a destroyer of the 
natural enemies of the fish and game. He 
must be in the field every day in the year, 
with poison, traps and gun, killing by every 
means known, the varmints that prey on 
our game and fish, until the hawks, owls, 
herons, snakes, cats, foxes, wolves, weasels, 
otter, mink, marten, etc., are as scarce as 
the game is in some places. 

Another advantage of having the warden 
in the field constantly would be to lessen 
the destruction of both game and fish by 
illegal hunters out of season, which would 
be no small item in many parts of the coun- 
try. Expert trappers should be employed in 
the game and fish preserves constantly, un- 
til such time as the enemies of the game 
have disappeared altogether, so that the 
game and fish will multiply to such an ex- 
tent that they overrun the preserve and 
scatter over the country at large, giving the 
sportsman his easy limit. 

In addition to wardens and foresters the 
commission should by a system of conces- 
sions and rewards enlist the sportsmen in 
this same cause of destruction of the fish 
and game enemies. For instance, it is re- 
ported that in some localities the mountain 
































lions are pretty nearly exterminating the 
mountain sheep and deer, and whether this 
be true or not the commission should have 
the power to issue a permit to sportsmen, 
any time of the year, to go into the field 
and for every mountain lion killed, take two 
male sheep or deer as the reward for de- 
stroying the mountain lion, which is per- 
haps killing two of them a week, and this of 
the weakest, does and fawns. 

The commission should be empowered to 
encourage the destruction- of all predatory 
birds and animals, by allowing each sports- 
man a suitable reward for each bird, snake 
or animal that preys upon the game or 
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fish, that he kills during his outing, in the 
way of a refund of money paid for his li- 
cense, and the extension of his license for 
a period of one or more years. By making 
every animal, bird or snake that preys upon 
the game or fish worth so much to the 
sportsman in a refund or extension of his 
license, there would be few hunters that go 
afield that wouldn’t pay their hunting li- 
censes in the predatory animals killed each 
outing. 

Let us protect the game and fish from 
their natural enemies, and we will not have 
to protect them so stringently from our- 
selves. DR. G. W. HARVEY. 

California. 


A Famous Cougar Dog’s Last Fight 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am en- 
closing photographs taken of my 
best cougar dog that was killed last 
year—one of which also shows the 
cougar that did the work. I heard 
him kill the dog, and spent over an 
hour looking for the cougar. When 
I found him he was crouching be- 
hind a big rock, only his head show- 
ing, about fifteen feet away. He 
was looking very hostile,. but I 
didn’t give him time to run. The 
dog was lying near him. 

This same cougar had carried 
away three dogs, eighty-five hens, 
five sheep and had frightened a 
rancher badly several times, coming 
up to his back door to catch his 
dogs. I am enclosing a clipping 
from the Vancouver “Province,” 
telling of the incident. There were 
very few people around here who 
didn’t know “Old Dick.” One of the 
photos shows the result of one 
week’s cougar hunting by me. 

J. CECIL SMITH. 
Vancouver Island, B. C. 


We extract the following from 
the clipping that Mr. Smith refers 
to: “Another champion has gone— 
this time a black one—and he went 
so quickly that he had not time to 
bite the dust, a little mud-eating act 
which has come to be traditional 
with the passing of champions. 
From Victoria to Rivers Inlet the 
departure of this particular cham- 
pion is mourned with sorrow. Dick was 
just a mongrel black dog. One hundred and 
twenty-seven times Dick, champion cougar 
dog of British Columbia, did battle with the 
kings of the wildcat tribe. Every cham- 
pion, be he dog or human being, has his 
day of defeat, and last Wednesday was 
Dick’s. For twelve years Dick got every cou- 
gar he went after and he probably grew con- 








Mr. Smith's lion dog, Dick, is shown 





RESULT OF A WEEK'S LION 


HUNT. 


here with his 


master, at top of photograph. 


temptuous of danger as the years rolled by 
and his mortality score rolled up. From 
Victoria to Alert Bay he had been the 
match for 126 of the big cats and when 
last Wednesday he went into the woods at 
Beaver Cove, six miles south of Alert Bay, 
after a gigantic male cougar the latter 
caught him napping and with one tremen- 
dous strike of his right fore paw drove two 
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DICK AND THE DEAD LION. 


huge claws through the bone of the dog’s 
skull, killing him instantly. The dog, fol- 
lowing the cougar, had reached a point be- 
neath a 15-foot bluff where a lot of dead 
timber strewed the ground. He was tangled 


up in this when the cougar suddenly leaped 
upon him from the top of the bluff. Sub- 
sequently Cecil Smith of Comox, owner of 
Dick, shot the cougar not far from the scene 
of his victory.” 


The Age of Deer 


Editor Outdoor Life:—C. A. Marsh wishes 
to know the life of a black-tail deer (I sup- 
pose he means the mule deer). He also 
wishes to know why one seldom sees a de- 
crepit or poor old deer. 

The first question is the hardest to an- 
swer. We old hunters guess the age of the 
deer in the wild state to be 12 to 15 years 
with possibly an extreme case running as 
much as 20 years. I killed a mule deer on 
Powder River whose front teeth were worn 


down to the gums, yet he was fat. 

The reason we never see a deer (or elk) 
in the last stages of old age is, as they be- 
gin to get old they keep farther back in 
the mountains and winter-kill, where they 
are not seen except by the trappers in the 
spring. You can find the remains of win- 
ter-killed elk, deer and sheep if one wishes 
to hunt for them far. enough back in the 
canons. M. P. DUNHAM. 

Montana. 


Feathered Game in lowa 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In this section of 
Iowa we have fairly good quail shooting, 
some squirrels, and rabbits a-plenty for the 
boys. Old hunters tell me there is still a 
remnant of wild turkey in a broken. thickly- 
wooded place about 25 miles southwest of 
here—near the Missouri line. They say also 
there are a few pheasants hereabouts, but I 
have not seen them. Duck shooting is noth- 
ing to speak of within a radius of twenty 


miles on account of lack of water. This 
season has been good for the quail crop and 
we are looking ahead to some good times 
with them when the season opens. Our 
state game warden this year released in 
Iowa several thousand Hungarian pheasants 
and good reports are coming in from them 
thus far. Thirty pairs were put out in this 
county and numerous tbroods of the young 
have been seen. A. J. WALSMITH. 
Iowa. 


A Sportsman and Ex-State Game Warden Comments on Colorado Game 


Editor Outdoor Life:—-If you can spare 
the room in your splendid sporting maga- 
zine I want to say a few words to the sports- 
men of Colorado concerning the amended 
game law by the last General Assembly. I 
do wish that the hunters of our state would 
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wake up and see to it that we get a good 
game law before it is too late, before our 
game passes into history. The last game 
law is a fair sample of the judgment dis- 
played in the Eighteenth General Assembly. 
The season ,n ducks is shortened in or- 








commis. 











der to protect the ducks, when as a matter 
of fact the ducks need little or no protec- 
tion as they do not belong here, and only a 
small per cent of them ever stop here. You 
may kill all the ducks in Colorado this fall 
and we will have plenty again next spring. 
The season should never have been short- 
ened. Now, on the other hand, the open 
season on our home birds, such as grouse, 
etc., that remain here all the time, that pro- 
pagate and belong here, has been length- 
ened out, commencing the 15th of August, 
in order to give the violators of the law, 
and there is plenty of them, a chance to 
destroy the game of our state. 

Again, you authorize a hunter to go into 
the mountains on the 15th of August pre- 
tending to hunt grouse and other birds, but 
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he will also kill deer or any other game 
that he may have a chance to kill, as there 
is no one to watch them or protect the 
game. As you well know, the game war- 
dens of this state are spending most of their 
time talking politics instead of protecting 
game, and most hunters that go into the 
game country will tell you that this is true, 
that they do not see or hear of game war- 
dens in the game country and the state’s 
recourses are fast passing into history and 
in the near future, as is almost the case 
now, there will be nothing for sportsmen 
to hunt—and who will be to blame? Why 
not organize now and put wardens in the 
field that will protect the small amount of 
game we have in stock at present? 
Colorado. J. M. WOODARD. 


How Far North Do Cougar, Elk, Cats, Etc., Range? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I enclose the name 
of Mr. H. E. Redmyer, a sportsman now 
residing in the state of Washington, but 
who was government herder of the reindeer 
that were first taken to Alaska by Dr. 
Sheldon Jackson. Later Mr. Redmyer was 
in charge of a reindeer herd near Nome, 
and also near Iliamna Lake, Alaska. 

The point of interest lies in the fact that 
Mr. Redmyer tells me that while driving 
the herd from Haines mission to. Dawson, 
many reindeer were killed by a mountain 
lion. Now this is the first instance that J 
have ever heard of mountain lion being 
seen in Alaska. 


It occurs to me that if the story was pub- 
lished and a request made to the readers 
of Outdoor Life for additional information 
as to cougar in Alaska, that some interest- 
ing information could be obtained as to just 
how far north they range. I have never 
seen or heard of elk, cougar, wild cat, 
skunk, or ’coon being found wild in Alaska. 

Washington. L. L. BALES. 


We have written Mr. Redmyer and re- 
ceived a promise from him to write up the 
experiences Mr. Bales refers to.—Editor. 


How Often Do Bears Breed? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I had always 
thought that bears bred every year, but in 
a talk with one of my sportsmen friends he 
tells me that they only breed every two 
years. I have killed most of the big game 
found in the United States, including sev- 


. 


eral bears, and really shouid know myself 

about this; but inasmuch as my calculations 

have been a little upset by the statement of 

my friend, I am going to ask some reader 

of Outdoor Life who knows to come to my 

rescue. JOHN G. BALLENGER. 
Montana. 


A Western “Terra Incognito” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—May an old sub- 
scriber butt in long enough to inclose this 
clipping from today’s “Saginaw Daily 
News’? 

I have only a “how-de-do” acquaintance 
with that part of the coast dealt with in 
the clipping, but if it is only fractionally 
true—the newspaper story—somebody ought 
to do something about it. What? 

I cannot get away this year, having al- 
ready planned my annual hunting trip and 
made the usual engagements therefor, but 
I will be one of a party to look into this 
“terra incognita” in Vancouver next year if 
some other good fellows feel the call. Ii 
this newspaper story is right, it is just 
naturally up to some of us to go and see 





about that island. 
Michigan. 


JNO. S. BONNER. 


The Clipping. 
Victoria, B. C., Sept. 21—Here are a few 
facts about the strangest land in North 
America: Vancouver island, with the most 
intensely English community outside of 
London, has been known for a hundred 
years, yet embraces hundreds of square 
miles where no white man has ever set foot! 
Vancouver island is about 300 miles wide. 
In call this country there are 78,000 people, 
and 65,000 of these live in a ten-mile radius 
of Victoria! 
Talk about wildest Africa! Here, within 
60 miles of Seattle, where the Pacific com- 
merce passes, where miner, trapper and ex- 
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plorer have passed by for a century is a 
country bigger than Ireland that is un- 
known, unexplored, unsurveyed, whose 
fauna and mineral and tree wealth is only 
guessed at. The man who would explore 
this island from end to end and from in- 
terior to outer rind would most likely find 
things to make a Roosevelt trip seem easy. 

Vancouver Island has been known for 
years as a sportsman’s paradise. Some of 
the largest cougar ever killed have been 
taken from there. Phil Oberlander, the 





Bohemian hunter, visited Vancouver Island 
a few years ago in search of lions and was 
highly successful. J. Cecil Smith (com- 
monly called “Cougar” Smith) of Comox, 
Vancouver Island, is a noted hunter and 
guide, whose accounts of lion hunting have 
appeared in Outdoor Life. While other 
stories of hunting trips in that land have 
been contributed to the sportsman maga- 
zines, yet, we believe that much more could 
be written of it, and to that end we invite 
further information regarding it as a hunt- 
ing field for big game.—Editor. 


Further Facts Regarding Oberlander’s Death 


Some months ago we published a letter 
from Charles L. Barker, the moose guide 
of Riley Brook, N. B., in which he casually 
referred to the death of Phil Oberlander in 
the Soudan, but as his letter lacked de- 
tails, we requested Mr. Barker to enlighten 
us as much as possible as to the facts. We 
herewith quote from his letter: 

“T have not had time to write the story 
of poor Oberlander’s last hunt with me yet, 
but will do so at the earliest opportunity. 
His death happened in this way: He had 
gone out on the morning of the 3rd of 
March, 1911, in the lower Soudan, accom- 
panied by the manager of the expedition 
and about thirty negroes. Early in the 
hunt he wounded a giraffe, and while track- 
ing it, came in sight of an old buffalo bull, 
which he also had the misfortune to wound. 
He then left the other man to follow the 
giraffe with ten natives, while he kept on 
after the buffalo with the other twenty. 


The trail soon went into tall grass. Short- 
ly after he had entered the grass, while 
passing near a big tree, he was suddenly 
charged by the wounded beast, and killed 
instantly. The buffalo stood over the body 
for three hours, finally going to the water, 
after which the remains were gathered up 
and buried the next morning in the Brit- 
ish cemetery of Mangalla. These particu- 
lars I had from Mr. William E. Bixby of 
Haverhill, Mass., who was one of Ober- 
lander’s dearest friends. 

“This is the sad end of one of the best 
men I ever met.. He was a thorough sports- 
man, a good friend, a man who was en- 
tirely without fear, and one who would go 
to almost any length to kill a wounded 
animal in order that it might not suffer and 
die a lingering death. Perhaps if it had 


not been for this trait, he might be alive 


today. 
“C. L. BARKER.” 


The Tiger’s Tenacity of Life 


Editor Outdoor Life: —In September 
Outdoor Life I observe an article “The 
Danger of Wild Animals,” which states that 
the grizzly bear is exceedingly hard to kill. 
I think therefore the following account of 
the death of a Benga! tiger might be of in- 
terest. 

In the year 1865 I was growing tea in 
Assam, Bengal. The population was sparse 
and confined to the banks of rivers, while 
the white men were few and far between. 
The country for hundreds of miles was 
simply a dense jungle. Big game was very 
plentiful. Elephants were protected unless 
doing damage to property. There was 
found rhinoceros, buffalo, mitton or wild 
ox, tiger, bear, leopard and a variety of 
Geer from the big sambur to the small, 
spotted kind. 

On looking out of my bedroom window 
early one morning I was surprised to see a 
dead pony about twenty paces off.. Exam- 
ination stowed the animal had been struck 
down by a blow on the neck, the large 
claw marks showing it to have been the 


work of a tiger. The pony had bled to 
death where he fell. It might be as weli 
to describe the lay of the land, the bunga- 
low stood about 100 yards from a lake, at 
the back of the house, where the rice lay, 
the land was cleared for 100 yards or so 
back as a precaution against fire. Then 
there was grass jungle 7 to 8 ‘feet high: 
this extended back for say 150 yards and 
beyond a thick bamboo forest. 

Knowing the tiger would not be far away 
and that he would have to wait till night 
before he would get a chance, I ordered 
the elephant to be gotten ready, intending 
to have a look round for him. I had a 
Westley Richards (then a noted London 
maker) 12 bore rifle, muzzle loader, throw- 
ing a one and one-half ounce conical bullet. 
Well, I got on the elephant and proceeded 
into the grass jungle and beat back and 
forth for some time, without seeing a sign 
of him, although his odor was strongly in 
evidence. The search seemed hopeless, 
however, so I ordered the Mahout (driver) 
to get back tq the bungalow. We had 
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gotten about half way across the cleared 
land, when I chanced to look back at the 
break in the grass we had just emerged 
from, when to my joy I saw the head of the 
tiger protruding and calmly watching our 
retreat. He had been following our trail 
all the time, which accounted for our not 
encountering him. 

The elephant was quickly turned about 
and I fired at the head, heard the strike, 
and to my surprise, in place of falling with 
a roar he charged in my direction. He 
bounded to within about fifteen paces of the 
elephant, then as quickly turned and got 
back into the jungle again. I was keeping 
my second shot in case he got to close 
quarters. Quickly re-loading, we followed 
on his trail, which being bespattered with 
blood, was easily found. He had entered 
the bamboo thicket. Here we were brought 
to a stand as the bamboos hung so low we 
could not get forward, and to think of go- 
ing in on foot seemed folly. We waited for 
a time, and listened for any sound, but 
heard nothing. Being most reluctant to 
quit, I told the Mahout to take his “dhaw” 






and try to cut our way in a little. He 
slashed away for some time, the elephant 
helping by throwing the stuff aside, till 
we had pushed in about twenty paces, when 
through the growth I imagined I saw about 
a square foot of tiger, but was uncertain. 
I asked the Mahout what he thought it 
was. He replied: “Bang” (tiger). We 
could see no movement, so [I thought to 
put a ball in the spot and see if that did 
not cause any movement, but there was 
none, so I got down and went mighty cau- 
tiously forward and there the tiger lay, 
quite dead, his fangs imbedded in his fore- 
arm. With the assistance of help we got 
him home and found he measured 11 feet 
10 inches from tip to tip. 

And now, in proof of their vitality and 
tenacity of life: The bullet had hit him on 
the forehead, passed through his neck and 
I got it, battered out of shape, in his hind 
quarter. In this condition he went, say, 
250 yards. The skull was so fractured I 
could only retain the jaws, these and the 
bullet I still have. This was my first tiger. 

THOS. F. HUNTER. 


Remarkable Big Game Photographs 


The most wonderful photographs, with- 
out exception, of big game that we have 
ever seen have just been received from S. 
N. Leek of Jackson, Wyo. They are both 
16x20-inch bromide enlargements. One 
shows, at close range, over 1,000 elk on 
the feed yard in Jackson’s Hole at a time 
when they were fed hay by the Wyoming 
ranchmen the past winter. The ground is 
covered with snow, a beautiful mountain 
range is seen for a background, while many 
large bulls with massive antlers are seen 
in the bunch. The other print is what we 
consider the most remarkable elk picture 
ever photographed. At close range (we 
should say the elk in the foreground could 
not be over twenty or twenty-five feet from 
the camera), is seen a_ thickly-massed 
group of elk feeding on the hay that was 
laid out for them in piles. Two big 6- 
point bulls are disputing the ownership of 


one of these handfuls of food by rearing 
up on their haunches and striking at each 
other with their front feet. The fire of 
fight, spurred on by the ravages of hunger, 
is in the eyes of each; and altogether it 
is a very dramatic scene. Mr. Leek writes 
us that in order to allow these photographs 
to hang in as many dens as possible, he 
will until further notice, send the enlarge- 
ments in 16x20 size, postpaid, to bona fide 
sportsmen for $2.50 each. 

Mr. Leek has a date to show his moving 
pictures of elk at the banquet of the De- 
troit Camp-fire Club this winter, as well 
as at other Eastern points, and we believe 
it would be well for the sportsman organi- 
zations generally to make arrangements 
with him for such an exhibition while on 
his Eastern trip. It may be the last chance 
that the sportsmen of the East will ever 
have of seeing these pictures. 


Polar Bear Experiences in the Arctic 


Capt. F. E. Kleinschmidt, whose Alaska 
and Arctic stories have appeared in Out- 
door Life, returned last month from the 
most successful hunting and picture-taking 
expeditions he has ever made. 

“From Nome,” writes Capt. Kleinschmidt, 
“we went into the Arctic as high as latitude 
72 degrees, seldom reached except at such 
unugual seasons as happened this year. On 
August 12th we landed at Wrangell island, 
in the Arctic ocean. The only other vessel 
that had landed there was the United 
States revenue cutter Rodgers, in 1881. We 





found the survey monuments her crew set 
up. Here is where we saw twenty-four polar 
bears and got moving pictures that will be 
a wonder. We roped them ashore, in the 
water and on the ice floes. We got mov- 
ing pictures of the roping, and shooting 
single, in pairs and three at a time. One 
striking moving picture we got was of a 
big polar bear swimming fifteen feet under 
the water and showing as clear as if he 
were above the surface. I here approached 
within fifteen feet of a big bear which 
stood curiously watching the moving pic- 
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ture machine. I tossed a piece of walrus 
meat to the bear while the engineer turned 
the crank of the picture machine. The 
bear snarled savagely at the meat, then 
nosed and began to eat it. All of this 
went in the picture. Suddenly bruin raised 
his head, looked earnestly at me and then 
madly charged me, just as I was on the 


point of snapping him with a Graphlex 
camera, 

“The boys on the schooner said they 
never saw anyone do a Marathon act as 
fast as I did. I would have given anything 
to have had that scene in the moving pic- 
ture, but the confounded engineer dropped 
the crank of the machine and ran away.” 


Eating Habits of Some Rodents 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice an article 
in the September number of Outdoor Life 
by James L. Mason, inquiring: 

“Is the presence of squirrels dangerous to 
birds?” 

My personal experience and observation 
among tree squirrels in southern Indiana, 
central Wisconsin, and both tree and 
ground squirrels in California, has revealed 
this fact to me many times in 25 years, 
that squirrels will eat grain, nuts, fruit, 
birds and their eggs, meat, and even sun- 
dried carrion. 

This announcement may put doubts in 
the minds of some readers of Outdoor Life, 
especially in reference to squirrels kept in 
the court yard mentioned in the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Press of June 27, 1911. 

It may seem improbable that squirrels, 
(supposedly well fed) should resort to such 
antics. 

The article in question fails to state just 
at what time of year the incident was no- 
ticed. Squirrels are classed as grain and 
nut-eating rodents, which is correct, but let 
it be known that they will, and do, eat 
other things occasionally. Let us use a 


little reasoning. Everyone has seen cats 
and dogs eat grass. We had a Maltese tom 
cat that would eat raw potato peelings, not 
because of hunger, for this cat was well fed 
at home, besides catching birds, gophers 
and ground squirrels, but he ate the potato 
peelings, seemingly and undoubtedly be- 
cause of the craving for a change of ele 
ments. 

I have seen a turkey buzzard catch, kill 
and eat a cottontail rabbit on the Piru 
ranch in Ventura county, California. I 
have seen ground squirrels carry the gar- 
bage, including scraps of meat and bones, 
away trom the back door of a ranch house 
day after day, and knaw the gristle, liga- 
ments and the soft surface off such bones. 
These squirrels were driven to it, I believe, 
because of hunger, inasmuch as we had a 
three-year drouth, when squirrels, gophers 
and in fact the cattle on the ranges, failed 
to breed during the last of these three 
years, in California. 

We may easily notice that some species 
of birds have the native habit of -secluding 
their nests away even from squirrels. 

California. C. W. ROTH. 





HEAD OF BLACK SHEEP. 


Killed at the head of Dease River, B. C., Oc- 
tober, 1905. Measurements: 14% in. at 
base; spread, 33 in.; length, 36% 
in.; mounted and owned by 

D. C. Bryant, Seattle. ’ 

















Editor Outdoor Life:—For some time 
past the sportsmen of Okanogan county, 
Washington, have been discussing the 
possibility of securing a herd of elk for 
propagation purposes in the Okanogan Na- 
tional forest. The matter hag finally ta- 
ken definite’ shape by the action of the 
Okanogan Game Protective League of 
Okanogan City, in addressing the federal 
authorities on the subject of transporting 
elk from Wyoming. Early in October Sec- 
retary George S. Lee of the local game 
league wrote the superintendent of the 
Yellowstone National Park concerning the 
proposition and received the following re- 
ply from L. M. Brell, lieutenant colonel of 
the First cavalry, acting superintendent of 
the park: 

“IT have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 3rd inst., and 
to inform you that the last Congress ap- 
propriated ‘for the feeding, protecting and 
removal of elk in the country known as 
Jackson’s Hole and vicinity, in the State 
of Wyoming, $20,000 to become immediately 
available, etc. This appropriation is in- 
cluded in the agricultural appropriation bill 
and is therefore disbursed under direction 
of the secretary of agriculture, and has 
nothing whatever to do with this park. If 
you were to write to the Department of 
Agriculture they could undoubtedly tell you 
how this money is to be spent, and you 
could secure some elk from the Jackson 
Hole country. 

“If you-should fail in this, some arrange- 
ments might be made to get some of our 
elk, which are quite numerous, but you 
would have to stand all the expense of 
catching and transporting, which would, of 
course, be considerable.” 

Thereupon Mr. Lee addressed a letter to 
the Department of Agriculture explaining 
the situation, and received the following 
communication in reply: 

“In reply to your letter of October 30 in 
regard to elk for the Okanogan National 
Forest, I beg to say that the Department 
has thus far transferred only two small 
bands from Jackson Hole, Wyoming. We 
have a number of applications on file, only 
a few of which can be filled. Under these 
circumstances attention is first given to 
proposed locations where elk can be placed 
on a national reservation provided with 
a suitable enclosure; in other words, on a 
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Restocking Game Sections with Wyoming Elk 


Owing to 
the expense involved in moving elk from 
Jackson Hole—about $20 per head for cap- 
ture and transfer to the nearest point—the 


fenced national game preserve. 


department does not feel justified in at- 
tempting to introduce elk into any region 
unless it has reasonable assurance that 
the animals can be protected for a few 
years until they can obtain a foothold and 
increase. 

“The Okanogan National Forest is un- 
doubtedly adapted for elk, but it is not 
provided with any enclosures suitable for 
such game. If there is any location in your 
country where there is an enclosure where 
elk can be placed and kept in safety tem- 
porarily, the department will be glad to con- 
sider the question of introducing a small 
herd of elk.” 


From these two communications it ap- 
pears to the Okanogan sportsmen that 
there are two possible courses by which elk 
may be obtained for the Okanogan National 
Forest. First by securing suitable enclo- 
sures for their temporary use and getting 
them from the Jackson Hole country, and 
second by paying for their capture and tak- 
ing them from the Yellowstone Park. It 
is figured that possibly the former plan 
can be executed eliminating the fencing 
proposition as it can be shown the proper 
authorities that the Okanogan forest is a 
natural breeding place for elk and deer, 
the snowfall being light and the winters 
mild in comparison with their present abode 
in Wyoming, and there being an abundance 
of feed. Forest Supervisor Fale of Okano- 
gan City reports that there is sufficient 
grazing on tne forest for 75,000 additional 
sheep and 5,000 more horses or cattle. This 
will assure feed for a large band of elk. 

There is an abundance of money on hand 
in the game fund of Okanogan county that 
would be available for paying freight on the 
elk from Wyoming. More than $3,000 is in 
the treasury, having accumulated from the 
sale of hunters’ licenses. The sportsmen of 
the county who created this fund are prac- 
tically unanimous in petitioning the com- 
missioners to use a portion of it in stocking 
the county with elk. 0. H. WOODY. 


Okanogan, Wash., Nov. 28, 1911. 
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Ruminations of an Angler 


Angling is the poetic form of fishing. A 
mere hook, a piece of string and any sort 
of animate thing holding them near a body 
of water constitute a fisherman, and the 
fisherman may resort to any means to ob- 
tain his fishes. He may fish in season and 
out of season, and he may be as greedy and 
bloodthirsty as he wishes—stili he’s a fisher- 
man. Not so with the angler. His title is 
dependent upon his methods of fishing. All 
anglers are fishermen, true, but all fisher- 
men are not anglers. Conditions, rules and 
methods govern the angler the same as the 
yachtsman and the military man are gov- 
erned by condition, rule and method. A 
mere boatman is not a yachtsman and a 
hoodlum biped with a gun in his possession 
does not make a soldier or sportsman. 

The angler is a gentleman. He limits his 
catch, respects the legal season, fishes with 
appropriate tackle, is humane to his quarry 
and honest with his friend. Fishing means 
taking fishes honestly or dishonestly, hu- 
manely or cruelly, in respectful numbers or 
in slaughtering quantities. Angling means 
taking a gentle number of fishes on correct 
tackle, in a humane manner, in legal fishing 
time. 

* a * ca ” * 

Some of the poorest fishes from a sport- 
ing standpoint are better eating than the 
best of the game species. The cod is not 
hard to find or difficult to catch, but it’s a 
choice morsel on the table. The same ap- 
plies to the haddock, halibut, lafayette, pol- 
lock, flounder, sea bass, porgie, ee] and 
blackfish in salt water, and the perch, cat- 
fish, sunfish and eel in fresh water. Many 
epicures prefer as food the perch to the 
brook trout and the cod to the salmon. The 
equetaque (weakfish, yellow-fin, sea trout, 
etc.) is truly a game fish, but as food he is 
not half as well thought of by those who 
know as the less-fighting-easier-to-catch sea 
bass, porgie, etc. And how often do you 
hear your neighbor say he’d rather eat a 
freshly-served yellow perch than a brook 
trout or black bass? 

* 7 * * * * 

Conditions, in many instances, govern the 
sporting quality of fishes the same as the 


fisherman is often ruled by conditions. For 
instance, the yellow perch and common pick- 
erel are, to me, true game species if angled 
for in a true sporting way, and I may say 
in this connection that the bluefish is only 
a sporting fish when chummed for and 
taken with fine tackle. Caught on the hand- 
line trolling squid he is-no harder to hook 
or surer to be boated than the pond carp 
or the flounder. So, yellow perch and pick- 
erel caught on the troll or in any manner 
with coarse tackle are not of great sporting 
quality, but give them play with a light 
trout rod, enticing them with the artificial 
fly, and you shall see plenty of sporting 
quality in both—not as much as in the trout 
and bass and salmon, true, but far more 
than if they were dragged out on the heavy 
hand-line troll. 
* * a * * * 

In the clear streams of Long Island, New 
York, there is a species of small pickerel 
solely indigenous to this part of the coun- 
try that actually equals in a sporting and 
edible way the common brook trout of the 
same waters. The species never measure 
over 12 inches, and he rises to the fly and 
plays upon the rod precisely as his more 
celebrated companion, salvalinus fortinalis 
(brook trout—little salmon of the brooks) 
as I have on more than one occasion amply 
proven every June time for the past twenty 
years, one cast bringing up the littie pick- 
erel and the very next a brook trout of 
equa] length and fighting power. And both 
these fishes. correctly toasted over the camp 
fire are of equal epicurian delight, flavored 
differentiy, of course, but one no better eat- 
ing than the other, believe me. Last sum- 
mer, early in June, I caught one of each at 
the same cast, the trout taking a blue- 
bodied, grey-winged fly and the little pick- 
ere] rising to a brown palmer. 

* + * * ” ” 

The allusion to the brown palmer reminds 
me of a still deeper significance of condi- 
tions governing in fishes as well as in fish- 
ing and fishermen. Angling for porgie in 
the Great South Bay, Long Island, New 
York, one afternoon a few summers past, 
I ran short of small, plain hooks, and I - 
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tied on a fly hook (brown palmer), putting 
on a tiny bit of clam without removing the 


feather. Many porgies took the hook and 
were caught on the fly after others had torn 
away every particle of the clam bait, and at 
last I didn’t trouble to put on any clam; 
still the porgies came to boat just the same, 
and—here’s the deeper condition I have in 
mind—once, while I was dragging in the 
fly, slightly weighted by a split shot, a 
huge fluke (plaice turbot, summer flounder, 
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etc.) came up within a foot of the surface, 
keeled over on his side, and took the brown 
palmer as gamely as the swiftest Atlantic 
salmon in the world. Since then I have 
caught many specimens of the same species 
on the artificial fly in shallow, sandy tie 
ways, and some time I will relate how I 
have taken other salty species of both bay 
and ocean proper—the weakfish and young 
bluefish—on the artificial trout fly. 
CHARLES BRADFORD. 


Salmon Fishing on the St. John, Quebec 


Mr. E. B. Hepburn, one of Colorado’s 
pioneers, and a man who enjoys the sports 
of gun and rod as keenly now as when he 
was a boy, recently received a personal let- 
ter from his brother, A Barton Hepburn, 
who is at the head of the Chase National 
Bank, New York, and who, by the way, only 
a few years back, was a member of the 
President’s cabinet. This letter deals with 
a trip which Mr. Hepburn took last August 
on the southern peninsula of Quebec, and 
which was so productive of good sport that 
we prevailed upon the Denver Mr. Hepburn 
to allow us to publish it, together with some 
photographs taken on the trip. It runs as 
follows: 

“Mr. Dear Ed:—I returned recently from 
a salmon club up in the extreme eastern 
portion of the southern peninsula of Que- 
bec. We have a small river, about 60 miles, 
called the St. John, which enters the ocean 
at Gaspe. It ought to be called the ‘Roose- 


velt,’ for the nervous activity of the stream 
is fully equal to that of the notorious gen- 
tleman in his happiest moods. It is a 
mountain stream, which cuts its way down 
through the hills, 100 yards wide at places 
and 100 feet at others. We control the 
entire river, have a main cottage and aux- 
ilaries extending up 40 miles. There are 
no falls that expert canoemen cannot pole 
you up with steel-shod poles. It is hard 
work, but it can be done. A journey up 
under such circumstances is interesting and 
exciting; a journey down is exhilarating. 
There are only two small tributaries to the 
river in this distance, and they come boil- 
ing down in the shape of proximate water- 
falls. 

“The water is as clear as the St. Law- 
rence, with no grass, no lilies, nothing of 
the kind growing anywhere. I do not think 
I saw any part of the water where the cur- 
rent of the river was not at least six miles 
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A SAMPLE CATCH OF SALMON AVERAG- 
ING 11 LBS. 


an hour. A man in a skiff, with an oar, 
would be doing a good job if he kept from 
going down stream. The current of the 
river made casting for salmon interesting, 
because the cast was necessarily a long one, 
except in the rougher waters. Altogether 
it was a sportive place and I had great fun. 
I did most of my casting by wading in the 
stream, protected by rubber waders, which 
come up to the waist. I killed 34 fish, 
averaging something over 11 pounds. In 
fact, they ran very uniform in weight, the 
largest one being slightly under 16 pounds 
and the smallest a little over 8 pounds, and 
only one as small as that. Mosquitoes? 
Yes, a few, a very few. The rapid water 
prevents their propagating to a considerable 
extent. Black flies—lots and lots of them; 
midgets by the million. There is always a 
breeze with rapid water, and then there 
were other kinds of breezes, too. 

“The river is exceedingly shut: in. One 
cannot see half a mile in any direction in 
any place. It looks as if it ran. right out 
of the hills and was running right into the 
hills. Green confronts you in all directions; 
there is no perspective, no view whatever. 
The sun moves off the water about 5 o’clock 
and as soon as it disappears the tempera- 
ture changes rapidly, and it was cool enough 
to prevent any insects from bothering us. 
The cottage is screened with midget-proof 
screens, but the temperature protected us. 
Had a glorious time; gained five pounds in 
weight, notwithstanding the ‘coarse food’ 
and hard work involved. It has convinced 
me that I must go back to my outings in the 
wilds, away and far away from the busy 
haunts of men and the busy marts of trade, 


if I want to improve my physical condition 
and keep in the game. 

“I enclose some photographs that sug- 
gest features of the trip. In each case the 
photo represents the morning’s catch, after 
which we would reach camp between 1 and 
2 o’clock and the light was usually good 
enough for photographs. The worst thing 
we had to contend with was the trout. The 
river is full of them, not only those which 
stay the year round, but those that migrate 
to the ocean: and come back. The return 
run of trout occurs in the month of July, 
and you can see them all around the salmon 
pools in schools by the dozen. They run 
up to 5 pounds in weight. Nothing can be 
more aggravating than for a man to be cast- 
ing down current, paying out yard after 
yard of line in an attempt to reach the. de- 
sired pool, and then swing and cast for a 
riffle which will gently float his fly down 
into the same, and then to have it grabbed 
by a 5-pound trout. <A 5-pouna tront can 
make as much fuss in the water as any- 
thing. We were compelled to catch many 
of them. Of course, we shook the line and 
did all we could to get them off, but occa- 
sionally had to bring them in. 

We were not allowed to catch salmon on 
Sunday, so the two Sundays in camp were 
spent in trout fishing. I caught 12, weigh- 














OFF FOR A MORNING’S SPORT WITH THE 
» SALMON, 





























ing from 2% pounds to 4 pounds each, with 
a fly-rod. They were delicious; I think 
those that have gone to the salt water and 
returned are better food; they seem to be 
fatter and firmer and more wholesome. 
Landing a 5-pound trout with a fly-rod 
would make a hero of a man down here, 
and it seems strange that they could be a 
source of annoyance anywhere, and it only 
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shows to what extend things in this world 
are a matter of comparison. A man wants 
what he wants, and he doesn’t want any- 
thing else to interfere with it. 

“1 find an increased amount of pleasure 
in hunting with a camara nowadays; when 
the weather is clear and when my efforts 
are successful, it is quite a little gratifying. 

New York. “A. B. HEPBURN.” 
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THE HAPPY FISHERMAN. 


An event on Snake River, 
lb, trout. 


Wyo., showing Mr. White of Cleveland, O., after landing a 3- 
The Teton Range—including the Grand Teton (scaled only 


by one party of three men in 1899)—is shown in background. 





Destruction of Fish Through Irvigating Ditches 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending you 
a copy of a resolution that was introduced 
at the last meeting of the American Fish- 
eries Society, which was held in St. Louis 
on the 5th of October. The resolution was 
offered by Mr. W. T. Thompson, who was 
for some time superintendent of the Gov- 
ernment hatchery at Leadville, Colo., but 
who is now connected with the United 
States biological station at Fairport, Iowa. 


Mr. Thompson was stationed at Leadville 
long enough to know from practical expe 
rience as a fisherman, where a great per- 
centage of our game fish were being lost 
and drained from our streams. 

Why are all of the large fish found in the 
reservoirs just outside of the foothills if 
they were not taken there through the 
ditches? Our large trout are the lowest 
down in our streams and they are the 
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ones that have to suffer from this point. 
Higher up in the mountains it is not sim- 
ply the large fish, but the smaller ones as 
well, and when the water is turned out of 
the ditches fish can be gathered up hy the 
thousands, as per an article that was pub- 
lished earlier in the season from North 
Park under the heading of “North Park 
Farmers Fertilizing with Mountain Trout.” 
If the head of the ditches were protected, 
such a condition could not happen. 

Talking with one of the officials of the 
Colorado Midland Railroad Company some 
time ago, he stated that he was tired of 
transporting fish over their line of road 
and then have them drained out onto hay 
fields by the ditches. 

This question is one of vital importance, 
especially in states where irrigation is car- 
ried on, and every fishing club and fisher- 
man should take this matter up and see 
that suitable laws are passed to cover this 
wholesale slaughter of our fish. 

There is nothing that gives greater pleas- 
ure or that attracts more people to our 
mountain resorts during the summer season 
than the fish in our streams, and yet there 
is nothing that has so little protection as 
our game fish. Yours for protection of our 
fish. G. H. THOMSON. 

Colorado. 


The Resolution. 


“This society deplores the large and in- 
creasing destruction of valuable food and 
game fish in the ditches of irrigation sys- 
tems. Recognizing the recent and future 
great increase in irrigation projects of our 
nation, and the certainty that this loss will 
be largely augmented thereby, we urge upon 
the attention of state officials and legisla- 
tive bodies in regions where irrigation is 
practiced that they spread knowledge of the 
means by which such loss may be averted 
and provide by a statute for the introduc- 
tion of such apparatus at the intake of 
ditches and canals that the descent of fishes 
into these artificial channels may be pre- 
vented. We deem this of great importance, 
not only that the sums devoted by the state 
and nation to the propagation and fish cul- 
ture should bring adequate returns, but also 
that so attractive a feature of outdoor rec- 
reation and sport and so valuable a food 
material may be conserved for the people 
for its proper use. The society hereby in- 
structs its secretary to send a copy of this 
resolution to the governor and game and 
fish commissioner of the various states in- 
terested, with the recommendation that the 
matter be given due prominence in the next 
message or report.” 


A Large Tarpon on Light Tackle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just re- 
ceived a telegram from our secretary, Mr. 
J. E. Cotter, at Port Aransas, Texas, head- 
quarters of the Aransas Pass Tarpon Club, 
informing me that he landed a 5-foot tar- 
pon on standard Tuna Club 3-6 tackie, the 
regulations of which are wood rod not less 
than 6 feet long, weight of the entire rod 
not to exceed 6 ounces and a standard six- 
thread linen line. As far as I can learn 
Mr. Cotter has the honor of being the first 
one to accomplish this most difficult feat. 


Many have tried, but all have failed up to 


the time of Mr. Cotter’s catch. Now that 
it has been proven the possibilities of land- 
ing the tarpon with so light a tackle, un- 
doubtedly many others will make strenuous 
efforts to outdo Mr. Cotter and thereby se- 
cure some of the most tempting prizes 
which are offered by the Aransas Pass Tar- 
pon Club. 
THE ARANSAS PASS TARPON CLUB, 
Per J. ®. Pflueger, Cor. Sec. 


Ohio. 
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G. H., New Westminster, B. C.—I have 
had the hard luck to lose a very fine English 
setter pup, which, thanks to the use of the 
Amateur Trainer, I was getting into first- 
class shape. I am offered now an English 
setter puppy of about the right age and also 
a very finely bred Irish setter. Of course, 
the breeders of these dogs tell me that 
theirs is the only genuine simon pure ar- 
ticle. Will you kindly let me have the bene- 
fit of your large experience in making the 
choice? Which dog, in your opinion, will 
show the most benefit from the training in 
the shortest time and which will prove the 
best dog for shooting cock and grouse in 
thick cover? 


Answer.—As a rule the English ‘setter 
takes on training easier and quicker than 
does the Irish setter, and the former also 
retains his training better than does the 
latter. The Irish setter, as a breed, is a 
stubborn dog and mostly requires retrain- 
ing every season to render obedient. As to 
the better of the two breeds for shooting 
cock and grouse in thick cover, much de- 
pends upon the individual—both are fast, 
wide ranging dogs and may not be very 
well suited for that particular purpose un- 
less made quite obedient to orders by a mere 
wave of the hand. A slower, close working 
dog is best adapted for that sort of work. 
The Gordon setter is a close working dog, 
as are also many pointers, hence these 
breeds are much in use in such localities 
where cock and grouse predominate. 


> 


8. C. E., San Antonio, Tex.—I have two 
collie pups of same litter, about six months 
old, the one watchful and lively while the 
other has never done well, lying around all 
day long and will hardly get up to take her 
food. Her hair is stiff and wiry, eyes look 
sleepy and sunken back in sockets, she 
moves about sluggishly and seems weak in 
back. I give her meat well boiled and that 
is about the only thing she will eat. Do 
you suppose this is distemper coming on? 

Answer.—Doubtless worms. System sapped 
by parasites makes pup languid and lifeless. 
Meat (beef) is the best you can feed a dog. 
Cooked, it will constipate, while if fed raw 
it may act too freely on the bowels; by al- 
ternating raw with cooked meat you can 


Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
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regulate bowels nicely. Tonic Pills should 
be given in connection with worm medicine. 


P. T. M., Olympia, Wash.—I want to get 
me a pup to raise and use as retriever from 
water principally. Am advised that an Aire- 
dale is a suitable dog for the purpose, but 
wish the opinion of an authority in such 
matters. Is the Airedale the proper dog? 


Answer:—The Airedale makes a very good 
retriever from, land and water if properly 
trained. For an exclusive water dog, how- 
ever, a water spaniel of a Chesapeake Bay 
dog is preferable owing to their ability to 
withstand work in cold water without suf- 
fering as do dogs lacking the fur or under- 
coat which prevents water penetrating to 
the skin.. 


B. W. F., Winton, Minn.—Some time ago 
I procured a copy of the Amateur Trainer 
from Outdoor Life with the intention of 
training a dog I have for hunting partridges. 
He is part cocker and water spanie!, past 
two years old. He shows great inclination 
to hunt, but his strong point is the rabbit. 
He acquired that habit last winter by fol- 
lowing a team to a logging camp and was 
gone over two months till I got him back. 
When taking out for partridges now he runs 
through the woods at a great speed and 
seems to look for rabbits only. If I kill a 
partridge he will bring it in, but chews it 
up considerably before I can get it from 
him. I have the book, but did not think it 
necessary to go through so much with this 
dog, as he hunts well and only has above 
faults. 


Answer.—To put through the course of 
yard training would have been the proper 
thing to do and then he would be obedient 
and never mutilate a bird—it is not too late, 
do it now. -Of course, the cross you have 
is not really a “bird dog.” In a cross of 
cocker spaniel and water spaniel you lack 
pointing instinct; the cocker is by nature a 
lively hunter, while the water spaniel has 
retrieving inclinations. With much practice 
on partridges you can render this dog use- 
ful on the hunt. The faults of chasing rab- 
bits and mouthing dead birds can soon be 
overcome by following directions contained 
in book, 
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S. W. G., New Jasper, O.—If you can, will 
you kindly inform me how long it takes to 
get a dog through the course of yard train- 
ing as laid down in the Amateur Trainer? 
I have a likely young dog, and the book, but 
my time is limited and fear I can not under- 
take it. 


Answer.—Much depends upon the age, 
adaptability and disposition of the pupil. A 
pup of about six months old should not be 
crowded too much till a little older. A dog 
past one year or over may be put through 
the course in about four to six weeks by 
giving one lesson per day of, say, twenty 
minutes’ duration. If in haste and dog is 
capable of standing the ordeal, two or three 
lessons may be given each day and thus get 
through in about two weeks or less. As a 
rule, however, the novice will fare better 
and get through quickest by going reasona- 
bly slow. Dogs acting stubbornly at the 
start usually take on training quickest so 
soon as they find themselves mastered. 


T. G. H., Milwaukee, Wis.—About one 
month ago a friend of mine removed from 
this city and could not take his dog with 
him, so presented the collie to me. I took 
Shep home and he remained one day in the 
house, but disappeared soon as liberated. 
Going to the dog’s former home, some ten 
blocks distant, I found the old chap com- 
placently sitting upon the porch. I led him 
home and placed on chain for three days, 
and then, thinking he would now stay here, 
turned him loose. After lingering but a few 
minutes he again wandered back to the old 
homestead. Have repeatedly brought Shep 
back, and my patience is about exhausted. 
Can you tell me how to get him used to his 
new home, and much oblige? 


Answer.—An old dog is not so very easy 
to get accustomed to new owner and home. 
Dog must learn that now you are his master 
and friend. Keep at chain and let get quite 
hungry, then bring his feed and hand it bit 
by bit to him, stroking and speaking kindly 
to him meanwhile; do not fully satisfy at 
first feeding, and do not feed again till next 


day about the same time in same manner. 
Next day, before feeding, take some morsel 
in hand and show these, but give him noth- 
ing; liberate and at once start out on a walk, 
tossing him a bit now and then and make 
friendly overtures while out and until you 
return to house with him. Now bring more 
food and fully satisfy. If possible, have him 
accompany you down town to place of busi- 
ness and return, then feed lightly and again 
take along, ete. This procedure will make 
him esteem you as his friend and benefac- 
tor, and be glad to remain with you ever 
thereafter. 


D. A., Allentown, Pa.—I have a litter of 
pointer puppies, eight weeks old and have 
just weaned them. It seems the food given 
does not agree with them very well and all 
look sickly with ruffled hair and watery 
eyes. Would you kindly inform me what to 
feed for best results? ; 


Answer.—Puppies should be weaned grad- 
ually and thus accustomed to food before 
separating entirely from dam. An abrupt 
change usually results in puppies either re- 
fusing food or gorging and in either case 
become ailing. If convenient, procure table 
scraps (avoiding fats) and give sufficiently 
to satisfy five or six times a day till older. 
Boiled rice, oatmeal, sweet milk, etc., is good 
to start in with. After three or four weeks 
feeding but three times a day will suffice, 
and after six months but twice a day is best. 
When feeding proffer sufficient to satisfy 
all and prevent the stronger pups crowding 
the weaker ones aside. If not nicely cleaned 
up, the vessel should be removed and con- 
tents disposed of without being set before 
them again after souring. Some large joint 
bones should be supplied at least twice a 
week for them to knaw at. Cleanliness is 
essential. Sleeping quarters should be well 
ventilated and freshly supplied with new 
straw or hay (never excelsior) every few 
days. Be on the lookout for worms and at 
first symptoms begin treatment to relieve 
of intestinal parasites, which, as a matter of 
fact, cause much trouble and loss. 


The Fire Flies . 


Silently drifting, 
Tangling, shifting, 


Weaving with threads of gold 

At the patternless scheme 

Of a mystical dream 

That the realms of the dusk unfold. 


Gracefully wending, 

Swaying and bending, 
Lacing their strands of light 
In the fanciful ways 

Of a magical maze 

On the ebony breast of night. 


Fading and glowing, 

Coming and going, 

Ways of an endless quest. 

A portrayal in fire 

Of the fickle desire 

Of a life with its wild unrest. 


CARLYLE C. McINTYRE. 


























The Long Shooters, and the Origin of 300-Yard Revolver Shooting 











By William Brent Altsheler. 
(Continued from Last Month.) 


Il.—Revolvers at the Turkey Shoot. 


The 200-yard range was closed. A cold 
November drizzle drove the target boy from 
the rifle pit. It was Sunday, the only day 
most of the members were sure of a holi- 
day. They worked hard the other six. A 
handful of shooters defied the weather, as 
good shooters usually do, and, determined 
to have their sport outdoors, repaired to the 
old cement mill, and, trudging up the in- 
cline, found shelter for their outfits.on the 
platform about the hopper of the _ rock- 
crusher. Northwardly, the land sloped grad- 
ually into the Ohio river, whose currents in 
alternate green and yellow, surged through 
famous fossil beds, rushed over Devonian 
cliffs and whirled beneath the crumbling 
abutments of the Tarascon ruins which 
stood sentinel on the elbow headland. 

“Let’s have some revolver shooting,” sug- 
gested one familiarly known as Pat. “We'll 
set targets on the river, and the splash of 
the water will tell us where we are hitting.” 

“It’s rather distant, isn’t it?” I suggested, 
unwrapping my recent purchase from a 
clean sheet of Canton flannel. “It certainly 
is over 100 yards. “I’ve never hit anything, 
much, beyond forty or fifty feet.” 

“If you train with us a while, you'll re- 
vise your estimate of that gun,” said an- 
other, generally known as Fritz, who pos- 
sessed a revolver of the same model, but 
shiny from use. 

We got out in the rain and put up tar- 
gets. I found an old dark glass demijohn, 
minus neck and hamper, and posted it on a 
little mound in a miniature peninsula just 
beyond a little bay in the river. Taking 
a comfortable seat on a sill about four 
inches above my feet, I rested my elbows 
easily on my knees to steady my hands and 
drew a bead on my target, which was nearly 
as large as a man’s chest. 

“Cut loose, I’ll call your shots!” Fritz vol- 
unteered. 

“Three feet low!” he bawled out, as a 
tiny geyser upshot from the center of the 
bay. “Take a few turns on the screw,” and 


he passed me his toothpick screwdriver. 





“Still low; another turn,” as the lead 
spattered the mud near the edge of the pe- 
ninsula. 

“Away high! you pulled up that time,” 
said Fritz, as the bullet spat away out in 
deep water. 

The next time I bored the gravel under 
the jug and the next chopped water in a 
line a foot too high. 

“Your windage is right,” approved Fritz. 
“Now hold steady while you press the trig- 
ger, gently now, an’ just forget you’re do- 
ing it, an’ give the bullet time to get out 
of the barrel before you move.” 

“A foot up-stream.” 

“A little down.” 

“Cutting mighty close!” 

“Pulled off again,” as was evident, miss- 
ing by yards. 

“That’s better; you'll get it yet,” encour- 
agingly. 

“Don’t see how you missed it, it was so 
close.” 

“You certainly struck it in the middle 
that time!” and there was an _ explosion 
which littered the peninsula with fine 
broken glass. 

I paced the distance and estimated it 
over 100 yards. I could scarcely believe my 
eyes. I was immensely pleased. My opin- 
ion of the revolver soared skyward. I! 
cleaned the little weapon carefully and re- 
placed it in the fresh cotton as if it were a 
precious jewel. 

Thanksgiving is the red letter day to the 
Kentucky shooter. His heart is warm and 
his hopes are high. It’s the season of tur- 
key-shooting, a sporting event which bears 
the stamp of approval of the American 
sportsman of Colonial days. Nowhere has it 
enjoyed the vogue and respectability Ken- 
tucky has given it. In other states the ban 
has been put on it. Here it is as highly re- 
garded as is a Marathon race in Greece, a 
football game at Harvard or Yale, or a bull- 
fight in Mexico. There is excitement, pic- 
turesqueness and color, and it is unique. 

One white, frosty morning, for which we 
were doubly thankful,I slipped my favorite 
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.388 in a shoulder holster suspended under 
my left arm, and at Fourth street swung 
into a yellow car going west. From the 
rear seats smiled the greetings of Pat, 

Fritz was a past master, and after empty- 
carrying tucked away a “suspicious-appear- 
ing” satchel, box or case. 

“Off for the turkey shoot!” yelled the 
smart young conductor as the car looped 
the turn at the end of the line. 

The boys gave him the laugh. 

“T’ll eat the turkeys you win, feathers and 
all—150 yards for the revolver,” angled the 
conductor, for a rise. 

“Who said turkey?” nibbled one, and that 
was all. 

“Now, what do you think of that!” ob- 
served Fritz, as we pulled up at the firing 
line. “You can’t figure out which’s turkey 
and which’s background; that dirty-white 
hen looks like a lemon tie on a tan shoe.” 

Everybody was standing around, shiver- 
ing, with drawn shoulders, and hands 
rammed deep into trousers pockets. 

“Nothing doing,” ejaculated Nat, who 
started for the rifle range. 

“Hey, there! Cage that ptarmigan!” 
megaphoned the gamekeeper to the shiver- 
ing rangeboy. “I wouldn’t have that pet 
hurt for anything!” 

Instead, a big bronze gobbler went to the 
stake, the light broke strong through a rift 
in the clouds, faces smiled across the rope, 
the bunch of shooters got busy with rod, 
rags, Hoppe’s and Three-in-One, and the 
scene quickly transformed into one of life 
and activity. 

“Get your tickets now; ten cents a shot, 
ten shots for a dollar! Line up if you want 
to get in the game!” cried the keeper, rat- 
tling the coin in his coat pocket. 

Fritz, being at the head of the column, 
turned loose with his .44, and as the big 
chunk of lead grounded “low to the left,” 
a handful of gravel spattered the gobbler 
and caused him to leap, excitedly, clear 
over the stake. Everybody laughed. 

“Examine that bird!” yelled Fritz, and 
everybody laughed louder, Fritz joining in 
as Nat “kidded” him with, “Why don’t you 
try a shotgun? Why, you missed a mile.” 

It was Nat’s shot next and his bullet 
plowed into a corn row in a line two feet 
over the turkey’s head and fifty yards afield. 

“Tf I had a rifle I’d do better’n that!” 
remarked Fritz, paying Nat in his own coin, 
referring to the special eight-inch Pope bar- 
rel which had been screwed onto his .38. 

The longer barrels, supposedly advantage- 
ous, were never barred, however. 

There was suppressed silence as the third 
man aligned his pistol with a peep over 
his eye. 

“Open sights only!” yelled the gamekeep- 
er, with a savage grin. “Peep sights don’t 
go on the revolver.” 

I was next man. I had a regulation ad- 


justable rear U and three-and-one-half-pound 
trigger pull, .38, six-and-one-half-inch barrel, 
just as it came from the factory. It was 
my first essay at the turkey with a revolver 
and it is unnecessary to score the numer- 
ous misses. 

Frizt was a past master, and after empty- 
ing his cylinder he got the range and the 
big bronze bird in the pale grass was an 
easy mark. Before his box was gone he 
had five birds on his string under the ta- 
ble. Then the gamekeeper called a halt. 

“That'll do for you, Fritz, till the ptar- 
migans come again.” 

Nat and most of the other boys had 
drawn blood before “luck” came my way, in 
the afternoon, and gave me a hen. 

“This is a losing game, boys,” said the 
keeper, at the close of the day. “No more 
150-yards revolver range for your Uncle 
Jake. It’s a bigger loser than was 100 last 
year.” 

Sure enough, when Christmas came, the 
gamekeeper paced off 200 yards, and staked 
the revolver turkey. 

“Now, what do you think of that!” was 
Fritz’s favorite philosophy, as he squinted 
over the field. 

“Is that a humming bird in the perspec- 
tive?” questioned Nat, as he shaded with 
palms his strained optics. 

“No, it looks like a house-fly doing a two- 
step on the upper deck of the Mauritania,” 
rejoined Fritz. 

“Scare up that bird!” yelled the next 
shooter, as it gathered in its plumage and 
quietly sat down, reducing its area of ex- 
posure to the minimum. 

Several other shooters made vigorous 
kicks, but the keeper was obdurate. There 
were a few minutes of parleying when 
Fritz said: “Well, I’m game. If you'll 
switch this table around this way (point- 
ing westward), I’ll open the ball with a 
dollar’s worth of tickets.” The move 
brought the light over the shoulder of the 
shooter. 

Fritz shot with both hands gripping the 
revolver. Otherwise his position was an 
easy, graceful one. 

“Away short!” exclaimed Pat, as the .44 
furrowed the stubble-field like a _ bull- 
tongue twenty-five paces short. “Take a 
duoble turn, nearly. You’ve got an extra 
fifty to reckon with.” 

Pat shot with the right arm fully extended 
horizontally and the left hanging vertically 
at his side or resting lightly on the left hip 
and altogether a more attractive posture 
than the two-handed one. 

“Whoopee! You’ve got a. bump on that 
gun like a hump on a dromedary,” re- 
marked Fritz. “Let that U down a few 
turns. You’re not gunning for giraffe.” 

I required both hands to steady my gun, 
but later learned to shoot with one, the 
more distant ahd consequently clearer focus 























of the vision counteracting any additional 
unsteadiness of nerves. 

“Low right!” yelled Fritz. You’ve got 
some wind as well as distance.” 

“I elevated the rear and screwed it to the 
left, but the result of my next failed to 
correspond with the adjustment. 

“Let’s see that gun,” as Pat reached out 
for it. “You’ve fuzz on that bead like hair 
on a tomcat’s back on washday. Here, 
Fritz! Let’s have that tallow a bit,” and, 
touching a lighted match to the wick, he 
covered the shiny metal. with a coat of 
biack, making a clear outline in the bright 
light. 

“Let’s go home,” suggested Pat, out a full 
box of ammunition, and not a feather to 
show. 

“Aw, be game!” encouraged Fritz. 

“This 200 yards is too much for me,” re- 
plied Pat. “You’re a sticker from away 
back.” 

“Well, here goes for a turkey!” rejoined 
Fritz, with sang froid, pawing his heel into 
the soft earth for a good footing. After 
he raised the revolver he seemed to be 
holding an interminable length of time. I 
kept an eye on the muzzle, and observed 
that it finally became as steady as a rock. 
And as he pressed the trigger home, he 
wheeled instantly and threw the revolver 
down cn the table with the words: “If that’s 
not a turkey I’ll treat the crowd.” 

Almost simultaneously the bird jumped 
high in the air and flopped over on its side, 
as dead as a mackerel, bored through the 
middle. 

It was 2 o’clock, and the first turkey won. 
The light came better now, the breeze died, 
the boys got used to the range and luck be- 
gan to change. Fritz won four; Pat two; 
I one, and others one or two turkeys apiece. 

It was a losing game that day for the 
shooters, but they were happy and proud 
as they fell into the vestibule of a trolley 
dead tired and loaded with guns and “game.” 

“This is not a poultry car!” yelled the 
conductor, as he stacked his broom in the 
corner and gave the motorman two bells. 

“Aw, go to——!” replied Pat. . 

The crowd snickered and the trolley avi- 
eted townward at a 30-clip, to the refrain 
of “We’ll Go Home in the Morning.” 
Then came the chaff: 


“Hello, Fritz! Whose henroost been 
robbed?” jollied an old pal. 

“No; got ’em on the square,” replied 
Fritz. 


“What ’re turkeys selling at today? I see 
you’ve been to market!” another passenger 
to Pat. 

“They come high enough, all right!” was 
Pat’s ready reply. 

The New Year shoot was a duplication of 
the Xmas shoot in general. But Washing- 
ton’s birthday falling out of the turkey. sea- 
son, the Club conducted a “Plate Shoot.” 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 
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White dinner plates, eight or nine inches 
in diameter, were procured from a cheap 
stock of chipped ware and used as targets 
at a distance of 200 yards. It was quite dif- 
ferent from turkey shooting, and by no 
means standard target practice. Being at 
all times a rigid target and considerably 
smaller exposure than the average turkey 
used, it was a much harder proposition on 
the same range. However, it was good 
practice and a very interesting diversion. 

Breaking china is not like getting a bead 
on fresh meat,” commented Fritz, “but here 
goes for a pot shot at the cabinet.” 

“No you don’t,” interjected Hart, who ran 
the shoot for the club. “Call your plate 
and if you smash the wrong one it’ll cost 
you ten shots. 

Everybody laughed. The spectators didn’t 
know it was a little friendly by-play and 
that Fritz wouldn’t miss that far unless 
someone had been monkeying with his 
windage. 

“My Scott, Hart, that crockery looks like 
a white duck suit on an Alabama ’coon, I 
don’t think!” commented Fritz, taking down 
his revolver again and rubbing his eyes. 
“And my feet would make first class ice 
cream freezers,” and he stamped the snow 
from his shoes. 

“That’s better,” asserted Fritz, as the 
rangeboy turned the painted side of the 
plate. “Now, if somebody will hold an um- 
brella over that sun—” And, taking the 
hint, Pat shaded his sights with his som- 
brero. 

“Want a few water colors on the beauti- 
ful, too?” queried Hart. 

The laugh was on Fritz again for the time. 

The rangeboy didn’t have enough to do to 
keep him warm. He sat safely out of dan- 
ger till someone broke a plate, then he re- 
placed it with a whole one. As usual, it 
took some time to get the range and the 
stock of plates held out well. 

Persistence, however, produced results, 
and after the eye became accustomed to the 
range and the contrasts anu the wiry edge 
whetted from nerves and the light friendly, 
the shots grouped more closely about the 
target, and at the end of the day two dozen 
plates lay in scattered fragments. A dozen 
shooters rejoiced on the homeward jour- 
ney. 
“Glad I’ve got no turkeys this time to tote 
home,” was Fritz’s consolation. 

“The women folks said they’d leave if I 
brought any more with feathers on,” added 
Pat. 

“Don’t bother about that, boys,” from 
Hart, joining in. “You’ll have to jack that 
rear up a bit more next time.” 

“It’s about all the screw ’ll stand, now,” 
said another. “I’ll have to put a wedge 
under mine if it goes higher.” | 

“I like to see you line ’em out, boys,” 
said an old gamekeeper, “but you fellows ’re 
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setting a mighty hot pace! It’s simply h— 
on the turkey-shootin’ business;” the last 
with evident feeling. “I used to put a big 
gobbler out 75 yards for revolvers and pis- 
tols and clean up four or five times as much 
as he cost me, charging five cents a shot!” 


ll1l—Remedies for Fuzzy Sights. 


The pronounced elongation of the range 
as clearly evidenced on the occasion of 
each successive holiday shoot was such a 
heavy “strain” on my marksmanship as to 
cause very close mental application to the 
subject. The mechanical factors were being 
eliminated. I had near perfection of re- 
volver and ammunition. The forward bead 
and adjustable U did not leave much mar- 
gin for open sight improvement. Future 
advancement was now a matter of personal 
equation. Flinching as the result of fear or 
timidity I had left on the beginner’s stage, 
and patience and leisure had almost com- 
pletely cured the pulling-off habit. It had 
now become specifically a question of eyes 
and nerves. The one required strength, 
the other, control. 

Parlous times, forsooth, for a banker, the 
practice covering, as it did, a protracted 
period of acute financial unrest. The men- 
tal state had to be reckoned with in marks- 
manship. The mind is an exhaust station 
on the nerve circuit. “Grounds” play havoc 
with the nerve wattage. They must be lo- 
cated and the insulation restored—the leak 
stopped. The maximum control was found 
in the weakest point of the nervous sys- 
tem. 

I looked around me. On the street car 
I counted twenty-two passengers. Five wore 
glasses at the time. Two others put them 
on when they read at home. Two of the 
seven were school children. Close observa- 
tion has led me to believe that about one- 
third of the people I see every day wear 
artificial ‘“‘eye-aids.” 

“Being sensitive organs, the eyes are first 
to show results of ill health,” I said to my- 
self. Hence, not only did I set to work to 
upbuild my health but also applied more di- 
rect methods. First as a preventive, I lim- 
ited the use of my eyes in artificial light to 
one hour spent in reading, with eyes turned 
from the source of light or protected by 


eye shades. Optical practice was all out- 
doors, certainly. 

For a white flag I procured a piece of 
bed sheet 2x3 feet, fixed it between two 
staffs, paced off a mile, and, pausing, looked 
back at the target till its outlines grew 
clear and distinct. From time to time I 
extended the range, till one clear morning 
I had lined off three miles, and, halting, 
looked back southwardly toward home, but 
failed with the naked eye to find the tar- 
get. I planted another 2x3 target where | 
stood and retraced my footsteps, which car- 
ried me across a dish-like depression of the 
Kast Fork of Bear Grass Creek, all fine 
farm land, till I reached flag No. 1, and, 
on looking northwardly, I could trace the 
outline of flag No. 2, the sun then being 
over my shoulder. That made a big differ- 
ence. And I made a mental note of it. 

Few only have the occasional opportunity 
of exercising their optics in discriminating 
as to the sex and size of horns of ovis 
Dalli sheep on the Alaska glaciers, big- 
horn in the Rockies, white goat in 
the Cascades and prong-buck in the 
Red Desert and the San Augustine 
Plains. I did not rely upon the rare ad- 
vantages of eye-exercise of a big game 
hunter, but meantime resorted to my home- 
made devices. As I used my legs to increase 
my speed so I exerted my eye nerves to 
increase their power and to extend their 
range. In addition I indulged my optics to 
frequent cold baths in pure water and as 
much as possible exposed them to the cool, 
fresh air of day and night outdoors. 

At a distance of 200 or 300 yards a tur- 
key appears a very small object in the best 
of light and when the revolver bead is 
aligned on it, instead of the sharp edge of 
the metal cutting the clear outline of the 
bronzed bird one has a porcupine with 
quills-at-arms seeking the intimate acquain- 
tance of an enlarged chestnut-burr. If at- 
tempting to define a bead under the target, 
it is impossible to determine the point of 
contact, and, if centering, there is an in- 
definite splotch or blur. It was to get rid 
of the troublesome intervening quills or fuzz 
that studied attention was directed toward 
improved optical results, with what degree 
of success will hereafter appear. 


(To Be Continued) 


.22 Caliber Target Revolvers 
By C. H. Bean 


As a regular reader of Outdoor Life I 
have noticed from time to time very inter- 
esting articles on the part of various writ- 
ers on the merits of different sizes and dif- 
ferent kinds of revolvers. Almost invar- 
iably the subject of discussion has been a 
44 or .45 caliber man or grizzly-bear- 


slaughtering cannon. Very rarely have we 
heard mention of the sort of gun that 
thousands of we dwellers of the city are 
more vitally interested in—i. e. the target 
revolver. True, there are still some “bad 
men” in Chicago for instance, but the aver- 
age citizen, not even in a life time, has oc- 


























casion to draw a gun on them. Our vaca- 
tions most often lead us to some peaceful 
lake or river within a strictly agricultural 
country where dangerous game is not to be 
thought of. Within us, though, there is 
very often the inherent love of a gun tha 
is manifested in stopping before every 
sporting goods display in the show win- 
dows, and that prompts us to accumulate 
a little arsenal of our own at home, and 
drives us on to seek membership in some 
club or organization whereby a means of 
exercising said arsenal and gratifying a de- 
sire to shoot is effected. 

The .38 caliber, 6-inch barreled revolver, 
with adjustable sights has long been tne 
favorite of men who, led by an ambition to 
excel in competition, or perhaps in order 
to be able to shoot at all, are compelled 
by circumstances to become members of 
revolver clubs. Generally speaking, the 
best satisfaction has been obtained with 
hand-loaded ammunition, and to load this 
ammunition for a while is no hardship, 
but when it comes to loading say 150 
rounds per week, the novelty of the thing 
soon wears off, and for this reason alone 
many a club man has been waiting and 
yearning for a .22 caliber target revolver 
that could take the place of his old reliable 
38. 

I have used a .22 W. R. F. Colt revolver 
for over a year. It is a very good gun and 
almost filled a long-felt want for a perfectly 
accurate and satisfactory small caliber tar- 
get revolver. I wanted a good sized .22 
gun that I could use to amuse myself with 
on my vacations in the country and also 
use in the city for the target. The little 
Colt gun was certainly a source of great 
pleasure-on my trips to the country. Many 
a sparrow dropped as dead as if called for 
by a rifle and several ground squirrels or 
so called “gophers” are no longer frisk- 
ing around under the wire fences between 
the pasture and the cornfield, as a result 
of the fire from this same little revolver. 
Of course many shots were missed that 
‘probably would have scored had they been 
fired from a rifle, but when a hit. was 
made, the. fact that it was made with-a re- 
volver lent a satisfaction to the sport that 
made up for many misses. 

At the target I could never do quite as 
well with the .22 as I could with my .38 
revolver. I tried it regularly and often. 
Every Tuesday night for weeks I carried 
the little gun to the club and carefully and 
patiently tried tc learn to make high scores 
with it but never succeeded in shooting as 
high an average as I could under the same 
conditions with the heavier gun and in- 
‘variably I picked the old reliable .38 out 
of the satchel when called on to take part 
in a match. The .22 was accurate, I think, 
~beyend question or doubt, but principally 
because of its design of frame and stock, 
and on account of its somewhat faulty trig- 
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ger pull, the average scores made with it 
would invariably be from 5 per cent. to 10 
per cent. lower than those made by the .38 
under the same shooting conditions. The 
hand could not find sufficient room on 
the stock to feel at ease—the trigger was 
too close to the stock—and in order to get 
working room the little finger had to be 
held under the heel instead of helping hold 
the gun in the line of sight. The trigger 
pull was too heavy and creepy for target 
work and the most skilled trigger doctor 
in the club was called upon to reduce the 
pull. He made it almost exactly three 
pounds and then the gun developed a new 
trick that might have been anticipated had 
we studied its interior design a little more 
carefully, in. refusing to turn the cylinder 
into full alignment on cocking. This, how- 
ever, had nothing to do with the scores the 
gun made at the target. A touch of the 
finger on the cylinder, or holding back the 
trigger whilé cocking the hammer with the 
thumb, threw the cylinder into perfect 
alignment. It only shows that the toe otf 
the hammer cannot be eased off without 
influencing the alignment of the cylinder 
and barrel. Generally speaking, I consider 
the Colt’s .22 a mighty fine little gun and 
the best of its kind to be had today at its 
price. It was probably never expected to 
meet all the whims of a score crank with- 
out readjustment. 

Recently a very few of the new .22 S. & 
W. target revolvers were offered on the 
Chicago market only to be grabbed up post 
haste. No doubt many of our readers are 
already acquainted with this little gun and 
will recognize the cut printed herewith. 
On July 2nd last, three members of the 
Willow Rifle and Gun Club, including the 
writer, were privileged to try out the new 
gun at the out door pistol range of the 
Chicago Gun Club. Scores were also fired 
using .38 caliber target revolvers and long 
barreled target pistols. All through the 
series of scores, the new revolver showed 





The .22 S. & W. Target Revolver. 


up splendidly by comparison. The average 
scores made by it at the hands of any of 
the shooters were fully as high as the av- 
erage made by the other guns that have a 
reputation beyond criticism. 

The new gun has a big stock and the 
hand is not cramped in reaching the trig- 
ger. The sights are of the Paine type and 
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all a crank could desire. The trigger pull, 
although a trifle creepy on this particular 
gun, was not enough at fault to prevent 
scores of 90 per cent. and better being 
made with all the regularity that could be 
expected considering the skill (or lack of 
it) on the part of the shooters. The writer 
fired over 200 rounds through the new gun 
and is convinced that with it he can fire 
as high an average score at rapid or de- 
liberate fire as he could with any revolver 
ever made. It has all the good points of 
the Colt’s .22 and offers for its increased 
cost what I think is a much better grip, 
a little better trigger pull and a set of 
screw adjusted sights, adjustable for both 
alignment and elevation, that leaves little 
to be desired in this respect. Its lock will 
bear close inspection without reminding the 
inspector of the stamped iron construction 
of the interior of a one dollar watch. The 
parts are of ample proportions and finely 
finished. The firing pin is not attached to 
the hammer which I think somewhat im- 
proves the appearance of the gun when 
cocked. Owing to the writer’s carelessness 
in losing a roll of Standard American tar- 
gets, we were compelled to shoot at the sta- 
tionary iron targets used by the police. 
These targets are set 15, 25, 50 and 75 
yards and all have a 5-inch bull with outer 
concentric rings spaced 1% inches apart. 
Later in the day when a 5-shot score of 3 


tens and 2 nines was made with the little 
S. & W. .22 at the 75 yard range, we 
wished we had been shooting at the paper 
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targets that the score might have been 
preserved. We did the next best thing and 
measured the distance of each shot from 
the center and offer a reproduction here- 
with that is vouched for by Mr. Bass and 
Mr. Byrne who witnessed the shooting and 
shows that the new gun must be accurate 
and well adjusted. 


Concerning Deer Rifles 
> By W. D. Griffith 


I have received with much interest the 
account of Mr. James Hoffman in the Octo- 
ber number of your valuable magazine, and 
while I do not in any way want to cast 
any reflections on the judgment of Mr. 
Hoffman, [ cannot help but think he has 
not given the matter the thought he should. 
In his article he said he used a .405, while 
one of the party used a 7 mm. Mauser, 
and some of the others in the party used 
guns of a lighter caliber, and in the five 
days deer hunting they fired from 17 to 70 
shots at deer without getting one. And 
they were all good, average marksmen, 
while the .405 and the 7 mm. got the limit. 

That is all reasonable and it might be 
such a thing that those same men using 
the light caliber rifles were even better 
shots than Mr. Hoffman and still not be 
able to bag a deer. The chances are Mr. 
Hoffman shot more deliberately and c 
not get excited as many good shots will 
in deer shooting, especially new beginners. 
I judge that by my own personal exper- 
ience. When I was a boy I could shoot a 
rifle well and was considered a good rifle 
shot. I could cut the head off a squirrel 
from the top of the tallest trees in the 
woods, and could knock the head off a 


grouse or partridge with ease, and thought 
nothing of it. But when it came to deer 
shooting the game was too big for me and 
in my excitement I would shoot too quickly 
without getting down in the rear sight, and 
so overshoot. I did that many times. I 
was careful to get the bead on my deer, 
but that was all; never taking the care to 
line up my sights as I would at any other 
time. 

I well remember once when I was walk- 
ing along an old by-road with my rifle and 
a big buck stepped out of the bushes and 
stood broadside to me in the road not over 
six rods from me. I pulled up, got the 
bead on his shoulder and fired. Mr. Buck 
stood still as much as to say, “Have you 
got any more?” Of course I had not, as I 
was carrying a muzzle loading gun, so hav- 
ing business elsewhere, the buck walked — 
away, leaving me kicking myself, for I had 
no sooner pulled the trigger when I real- 
ized what I had done, or rather had not 
done—that is get down in the back sight. 
I made up my mind never to get caught 
that way again. It was not many days 
after that when the opportunity came for 
me to try again. That time it was a big 
doe and she went down in good shape. 























Well, talk of tickled kids! I am sure I 
was one. I do not think there was a pair 
of Fairbanks scales in our county large 
enough to give my correct weight. I tried 
to lift the deer, tried to drag it, but it was 
too much for me. I was afraid to leave it 
to go for help for fear something would 
happen to it. Finally I took off my coat 
and laid over it and away I went for home 
~~ got father and brother to help me carry 
it in. 


From that time on I had no trouble in 
getting venison. That was many years ago. 
I am now 63 years old. I hunted those 
days with a little muzzle-loading rifle, 
shooting a round ball of 80 to the pound. 
Although shooting a small bullet there were 
but few deer wounded that J did not get. 
I realize the fact that the hunting those 
days was not like it is now, as we get 
more standing shots and deer were more 
plentiful, but at the same time what I want 
to get at is, it was not so much the size 
of the bullet or the rifle as it is the man 
behind the gun. I doubt very much if the par- 
ties Mr. Hoffman speaks of who fired 70 shots 
at deer without getting one had been armed 
with the .405 or the 7 mm. would have done 
any better, while no doubt if Mr. Hoffman 
and his other companion had ‘taken the 
small caliber rifles they would have got 
the limit just the same. 


A few years ago I was with a party who 
used an automatic Winchester shooting five 
shots. We stood near together and a deer 
started near.us crossing a marsh. He was 
just ahead of me and commenced to shoot. 
I did not attempt to shoot, thinking he 
would get it as he was a good shot. He 
fired the whole five shots and never 
scratched the deer. He turned to me and 
said: “Shoot him! Shoot him!” I stepped 
to one side and killed the deer at the first 
shot, just as it was going in-the brush on 
the other side of the marsh. 


Now, don’t think that I am trying to pose 
as a better shot than my friend, for I am 
not. He could snap the head off a part- 
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ridge as well as anyone and he had a good 
gun. The whole trouble was he got excited 
and overshot every time in his hurry, while 
I shot slow, taking all the time I needed. 
It may be that I shoot too slow, but I never 
shoot at anything until I know what it is 
and never pull the trigger until the sights 
are where I want them or nearly so. I 
make some very bad shots sometimes, but 
the best of marksmen will do so too, in 
deer shooting. 

Now as to the caliber of the rifle. I have 
used nearly all sizes and I find .33 caliber 
Winchester more to my liking than any- 
thing I have ever used. The stock fits me 
and the barrel (24 inches) is short and 
quick to line up. It has wonderful shoot- 
ing powers—far more than there is any 
need for on deer. If I could get the same 
gun shooting a smaller black powdered 
cartridge I-would consider it heavy enough 
for deer in our timbered country, for 90 
per cent. of the deer killed in the woods 
are shot inside of 100 yards. As for moose. 
or shooting out in the West at antelope, 
etc., then the high power, long range guns 
are the thing, but for common deer my 
opinion is there is nothing any better than 
a .32 special. It is hard-hitting and pleas- 
ant to shoot. 

The .45-90 Winchester is too heavy. It 
and the .40-82 are good guns, but too much 
recoil for accurate shooting, as I do not 
think any man can shoot well if he is 
afraid of his gun bumping him. It causes 
a habit of flinching that spoils the aim. I 
like the .33 caliber Winchester on account 
of the short barrel and good qualities gen- 
erally—it will reach out as far as I can 
hold on the object. But I am not called 
on for advice, but if I was I would say: 
Get any rifle manufactured by our standard 
makes; get a stock that fits you; get am- 
munition for that particular gun and stick 
by it. Don’t be afraid to shoot it. Shoot 
at every opportunity and get thoroughly ac- 
quainted with it in every detail and you 
have got the best gun. 

Minnesota. 


The New Savage Pistol Grip the Result of a Suggestion 
By Ashley A. Haines 


The writer has been guilty of having made 
many suggestions concerning changes in, or 
additions to, things in the shooting line, and 
this admission is cheerfully made. He has 
advocated, at different times, according to 
the mcod he happened to be in when the 
idea struck him, heavy guns and light guns, 
big bore and small bore, long guns and short 
guns—guns with tubular magazines, and 
others with the box type, as well as auto- 
matic and the better known hand functioned 
sort. Whether any of the ideas embodied 





in any of the numerous suggestions that 
come to mind possessed merit doesn’t 
matter, nor whether any of them will ever 
be seriously considered by fire arm manu- 
facturers with a view to adopting is of little 
importance when considering the subject be- 
fore me at present, for the matter I wish to 
bring to the reader’s attention now, while 
it concerns guns—mighty good ones, too— 
does not in any way relate to the various 
suggestions mentioned at first, for the mat- 
ter to be dealt with tonight concerns pistol 
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grips—the one that can now be had on the 
Model 1899 Savage lever action rifle, an arm 
so well and favorably known to shooters 
generally as to require little said in its favor. 

The readers may remember something 
like four or five years ago of the space pre- 
empted in Outdoor Life by the writer, said 
pre-emption covering several pages, in which 
the subject of pistol grips was considered. 
In that effort it was shown that there were 
pistol grips and pistol grips. Some of which 
were an advantage, while others were only 
so in appearance. Those which were of ad- 
vantage where those which were placed near 
enough to the trigger to afford a better hold 
when grasping the wrist of the stock in the 
act of shooting. Those which were only 
ornamental being too far in rear of the 
trigger to be of any importance so far as 
offering a better grip for the shooter’s hand 
being plainly pointed out. 

As it’s been so long since writing the ar- 
ticle it is difficult to remember accurately 
all that was said, but if memory serves me 
properly I think I criticised the pistol grip 
of the Remington-Lee, the one on the °73 
model Winchester and wound up by pointing 
out what I believed to be a fact that of all 
guns which needed a pistol grip the Savage 
lever ation rifle was the most needy. 

It is true that at that time for an extra 
$2.50—I think that is the price then charged 
for this feature to a Savage rifle—a pistol 
grip (so called) could be had on these ex- 
cellent rifles, and, if I remember correctly, 
no less a personage than Mr. Dall DeWeese, 
the famous big game hunter and admirer of 
the Savage rifle, proudly stated the fact that 
he believed he was the first to possess a 
Savage rifle with the pistol grip feature. At 
the time I imagined that Mr. DeWeese was 
after this feature more as an ornamental one 
than for practical purposes, for it always 
seemed to me that the pistol grips as sup- 
plied on the earlier Savages was an orna- 
mental feature only, and as to its being 
really ornamental, even it to me, seemed 
rather doubtful. 

And why? The answer is because it was 
placed too far in rear of the trigger, and, 
while I am not positive, I think it was so 
far in rear of trigger as to permit of the use 
of the same lever as was regularly used on 
the straight grip gun. In any case the pistol 
grip seemed too far to the rear, hence the 
article referred to. 

Soon after the article appeared a letter 
was received from the Savage people con- 
cerning same. Before opening it I imagined 
that it in some way related to the article in 
question, and that in all probability I would 
be told politely that they were another of 
the several concerns with which I had tried 
to unload a few suggestions who were not 
in need of anything of the kind I regularly 
carried in stock. However, the letter was 
one of the appreciative sort, and while no 
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encouragement was held out that there 
would be a new pistol grip offered the users 
of the lever action Savage, somehow I im- 
agined for some time afterwards that a new 
and better pistol grip would some day be 
placed on the Savage rifle. It was not long 
after this when an article appeared in Out- 
door Life from Lieut. Whelen concerning 
the Savage, and among other statements 
made by him concerning it was that the 
pistol grip then furnished was of no ad- 
vantage as I had stated, other than being 
ornamental, this due to the grip being so 
far in rear of trigger. He added, however, 
that in in his opinion he thought we might 
“look for a new form of pistol grip soon,” 
or words of like meaning. 

All this was several years ago, and, though 
it may seem strange, it was not until some- 
thing like a year ago that I learned definite- 
ly that the Savage people had adopted a new 
grip—pistol grip, I should have said, for this 
new pistol grip is farther forward—so far 
forward, in fact, that a slight curve is placed 
in the lever as I fear I rather stubbornly 
contended that it should be. And Lieut. 
Whelen was the man to inform me of its 
birth. In a letter to me some months ago 
he stated that.he had seen one of the new 
rifles in the New York stores. This “got 
me going” at once, and the result is I now 
have one of the rifles with the new grip, 
and this fact explains the reason for all 
this writing. 

As the readers may remember who may 
have read the article referred to, which I 
now discover appeared in October Outdoor 
Life for 1906, a cut was shown of the Savage 
with a pistol grip as I imagined it should 
be, the cut being from a most excellent 
drawing made for me by Mr. E. H. Hooper, 
the one shown being the third made by him 
before he produced one conveying my idea 
of the pistol grip as I had it stowed away in 
my head. This cut shows the grip nearer 
the trigger than is the one that has been 
adopted by the Savage people, and while I 
thought at the time that Mr. Hooper’s ex- 
cellent drawing represented the grip as it 
really should’ be, and am still inclined to 
think that had it been adopted the Savage 
people would not have been very far from 
corralling the real thing. Still the new grip, 
which is near enough to tk: trigger to place 
the necessary curve in th: lever, seems so 
nearly perfect that for oae I shall be in- 
clined to be satisfied. And the Savage peo- 
ple say I was primarily responsible for 
same. 

The new Savage which I have, has, of 
course, the new pistol grip, the stock being 
of Circassian walnut, checked, and of a 
beautiful fine, curly grain, having a finish 
and lustre equalled by few gun stocks and 
surpassed by none I have ever seen. The 
receiver is handsomely engraved, the en- 
graving being exceptionally well done, the 
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stricken deer, evidently the victim of a 
Savage’s ferocity, being so clearly defined 
that one can almost forget he is but gazing 
at an engraving, so faithfully executed is 
the scene. The running doe on the oppo- 
site side is as delicately executed, both be- 
ing surrounded by fine scroll work. The 
round, tapering 28-inch barrel, the smooth 
working action—smooth as silk brand—and 
the trigger pull, which is not a dream, but 
the real thing, appeal to all who handle this 
rifle. 

And is that all you have got to say about 
this rifle? Yes, that is about all this time, 
though a little later I hope to have some- 
thing to say of its performance on deer, the 
above being written more than anything 
else to call the reader’s attention to the 
fate that the Savage can now be had with 
a pistol grip that will double the value of 
this rifle in the opinion of many a shooter. 

This little Savage has seen but four 


mowitch as yet, but he has been responsible 
for all losing their scalps, the first, a large 
buck, getting the soft point at about 300 
yards, the second, a two-year-old, meeting 
his fate at about 125 yards, while the third, 
also a large buck, getting the lead through 
the shoulders at about 75 yards, the fourth 
getting the lead at about 175 yards. Un- 
less the little .22 H. P. Savage, which I 
am looking for every day, reaches me soon, 
I shall depend on the .303 for the limit this 
fall. I do hope, though that that little .22, 
which handles the H. P. cartridge de- 
veloped by Mr. Newton, turns up here in 
time to try on mowitch before the season 
closes. I fancy that the light’ weight of the 
gun, the high velocity and consequent flat 
trajectory, with a smashing power suffi- 
cient for deer, will so appeal to deer hunt- 
ers generally that it will become a favorite 
with them, as well as with hunters of game 
ranging from deer down. 


Woodchuck Medicine 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A few years ago a 
friend gave me some hollow-pointed bullets, 
used in my .32-40 rifle. I experimented with 
them by filling the cavity with fine powder 
and covering this with a G. D. cap, which 
just fitted the hole. I sealed it with a little 


warm beeswax and then it was ready for 

future use. This cartridge is loaded before 

the powder and cap is used. It is only for 

single-shot rifles, and I found it had a busi- 

ness end to it when it came in contact with 

a woodchuck. A CRANK. 
New York. 


Six Guns, Old and New 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the. recent is- 
sues of your interesting publication the 
pocket arm controversy has kept me think- 
ing that I would get an answer to my in- 
quiry of some months past. I now consider 
that.a portion of my query is answered and 
that the pocket automatic may be elimi- 
nated from the possibilities and I am al- 
most of the opinion that the double der- 
ringer is “the thing.” 

My memory harkened back to the days 
of the Colt 5-shot converted from the cap- 
and-ball to a .38 C. F. and which with 
either the blunt point .38 or re-bored to a 
41 would give one the perfect hang and 
grip and the quick first shot together with 
perfect safety that has made the S. A. Colt 
the favorite for so many years. However, 
I have been unable to find this pattern in 
the hands of any of the dealers, but I did 
manage to find a beautiful specimen of the 
unaltered arm, a 5 shot, .36 caliber of al- 
most perfect condition, the neatness and 
compactness of which is shown in the ac- 
companying photos as compared with the 
45 §. A., but unfortunately the fluted cyl- 
inder and the taper at the rear of the 
cylinder made it impractical to alter to a 
cartridge arm. 

I shall still keep up my search for one 
of the pistols with a larger cylinder, or 


one which has already been altered, and 
then with a shortened barrel I shalk be sat- 
isfied that I have as handy and réliable a 
pocket “gun” as can be found. In the mat- 
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ter of “keeping up” a search it always pays. 
I was 10 years getting a specimen of the old 
Sharps four-barrel with revolving hammer, 
but I finally made it and got a beauty, .32 
caliber with the rounded grip in almost new 
condition, but the cartridges of its day and 
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those of ours must be different for the 
shells of the .32 rim fire, of both the Win- 
chester and the U. M. C., split on firing. 
Was the old rim-fire made with an inset 
instead of a “heeled” bullet? If any of your 
readers have either the S. A. Colt 5-shot 
altered to use the .38 long C. F. or a four- 
barrel Sharp, .32 R. F. with the saw-handle 
grip which they wish to dispose of I would 
ask that they communicate with me through 
your office. 

I also enclose a photo of the handiest 
holster I have ever found. To begin with, 
I use the pistol with my left hand so the 
laugh is not so badly on me as some have 
thought when they “took a look.” I had, 
originally, a strap from the top of the hol- 
ster to extend over my shoulder and take 
the weight of the gun from the waist but 
the years have told on the strap and the 


gun doesn’t travel as many miles as it used 
to. You may note the cutting away of the 
top of the holster to make the gun con- 
venient, especially if worn under a coat; 
also the distance down from the top of the 
belt. The string at the bottom is not the 
sign of “a killer” but signifies a dislike to 
the constant hammering one gets while on 
horseback if this little convenience is dis- 
regarded. I have carried many guns in this 
old holster and have never been troubled 
with one sticking nor has one ever 
“jumped” out though one cannot stand on 
his head without a certainty that the gun 
will fall out and, probably, if I were to have 
to ride uncertain horses or crawl through 
brush, or get in many unnatural and un- 
comfortable positions I would have the 
covered holster, or take.a hitch with one of 
the strings at the bottom of this one. As 
far as protection from dust, rain or snow, 
why the tail of one’s coat—or a more in- 
timate garment—or a handkerchief has al- 
ways been sufficient during the years since 
1884 when I first began to carry this style 
of an arm. To “get” the gun from this 









































holster one just lets his thumb find the 
front of it at any place, then raising the 
arm and sliding the thumb up the holster 
to the hammer, the finger at the same time 
naturally falling into the trigger-guard, the 
gun is drawn and cocked at the same time, 
thrown forward and upward and discharged 
as soon as in line with the eyes and all in 
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absolutely one motion and in only the frac- 
tion of a second. 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank 
the editors of Outdoor Life-for the pleasure 
the magazine affords me, each of the de- 
partments and the advertisements being 
read with interest each month. 

California. G. L. CHESTER. 


Comparative Penetration in the Various Shotgun Bores. Advantages of the 
Small Bores. 


By “California” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The small bore 
shotgun is becoming very popular in the 
last year or two and many letters from its 
champions are constantly appearing in all 
the leading publications devoted to outdoor 
pursuits. It has seemed to the writer that 
many people have allowed their enthusiasm 
to carry them somewhat beyond the bounds 
of proven fact. 

There are certain advantages that every 
one must concede are held by the small 
bore guns. For example, most people are 
able to handle, point and swing the lighter 
guns more rapidly and more accurately 
than the 12 gauge. The small bores are 
less burdensome to carry, and, what is per- 
haps more important than the lightness of 
the gun, is the hght weight and small bulk 
of the ammunition. These advantages of 
the small bore are obvious, and probably 
no one will dispute any of them. 

It is also claimed that the small bore gun 
propels its charge of shot at a higher ve- 
locity than the larger bore. This fact, I 
think, has several times been proven to be 
true by careful experiments, but the im- 
portant qualification should be borne in 
mind that these experiments were, appar- 
ently, all made with specially loaded am- 
munition, intended to produce the best re- 
sults of which the gun was capable. I say 
that apparently the experiments have been 
made with ammunition so loaded. This has 
been stated to be the fact with regard to 
all tables of velocities which have come 
to the notice of the writer, and it is prob- 
ably true of all such experiments for the 
reason that the ammunition factories adopt 
the 12 gauge as standard, and load all other 
sizes—not to bring out the best that is in 
the gun—but to produce approximately the 
same velocity as the twelve. This state- 
ment regarding factory standardization, | 
have frequently seen in print, and experi- 
ments with different sizes of factory load- 
ed shells will tend very strongly to verify 
it. Besides a 12 gauge Fox and the 12 
gauge hammer Remington which preceded 
it, the writer has used at differer. times a 
16 Remington, a 16 Tobin, a 20 Parker and 
a 28 Parker, which last gun he still has. 
He has shot ducks, including sprig, widg- 





eon and mallard, with all these guns, and 
has shot geese with all of them but the 28. 
That has so far never been used on geese 
but there is no doubt that reasonably gooa 
results could be had on geese with it. To 
get the advantage of increased velocity, it 
is necessary with all these guns to load 
your own shells or have them specially 
loaded. The Selby factory, at least, which 
controls the ammunition business on this 
part of the coast (Bakersfield, Cal.), will 
not load the necessary amount of powder 
and shot under any consideration, and in 
order to get the required amount of powder 
and lead into the shells, the writer has found 
it necessary either to stint the wadding or 
load a dense powder in a bulk shell: I have 
had the best results in the 16 with three 
drams of bulk powder, or its equivaient in 
dense powder, and seven-eizgaths of an 
ounce of shot, although I find the 16 will 
handle an ounce of shot with three drams 
of powder very nicely. With the 20, my 
best results were with two and three-quar- 
ters bulk or its equivalent, and seven- 
eighths of an ounce of shot. With the 28, 
2 1-4 drams of powder and 5-8 ounce of 
shot. With these loads the little guns give 
surprising results, but it has been my ex- 
perience that for range and killing power, 
none of them will equal the 12, nor will any 
one of them equal the size next larger. Of 
course, the little guns have their advan- 
tages over the 12, but range and killing 
power, according to my experience, are not 
in the list. The reason for this, as my 
experience has tended to indicate, brings 
this letter to the point where I think the 
small gun advocates have allowed their 
enthusiasm to carry them beyond the facts. 

It is the common claim that the small 
bores are More sportsmanlike than the 12; 
that it is harder to get a bird into the pat- 
tern with one of them, but that, once hit, 
there is less chance for the bird to get 
away crippled. This is on the theory that 
the small gun makes approximately the 
same pattern, so far as concerns distribu- 
tion of shot, as the 12, but covers a smaller 
radius. If this were true, there would be 
nothing to offset the advantage .of in- 
creased velocity, and the 28, if properly 
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loaded, would, when held right, kill cleaner 
and at farther ranges than the 12. Right 
here is where [ think the small bore man 
is wrong. Mr. Greener in his booklet 
called The Modern Shot Gun states that 
at a given range the small bore will spread 
its smaller charge of shot over practically 
the same radius as the 12 spreads its 
larger load of shot, and spreads it thinner. 
This book was, I believe, written before 
the days of nitro powder, but the writer 
has tried hundreds of experiments which 
have shown almost uniformly, the same re- 
sult. I believe any candid person who will 
take a good 12 gun and a good 28, load 
them for their best results with the same 
size of shot, and target them both at 40 
yards, will find that he has verified what I 
have stated. Say, for instance, he uses No. 
7 shot; he will find that the width of the 
28 pattern is virtually the same as that of 
the 12; he will find a slight—very slight— 
difference in penetration in favor of the 
28, but he will find scarcely room for a 
quail to get through the 12 pattern while 
there will be spots where a mallard duck 
could go through the 28 pattern unscathed. 
Also he will find—alas for the claim that 
it is harder to hit with the little gun!—tthat 
as many of the deadly spots in that 28 
pattern are on the outside diameter of the 


28 pattern as are near the center. In other 
words, it’s just as easy to get a bird into 
your pattern with a 28 as with a 12. You 
won’t hit your bird with any shot so often 
at long range with the 28 as with the 12, 
but it is blind luck, and not marksman- 
ship, that presides over that feature of the 
game. 

If you concede that the little gun will 
not reach so far nor kill so far as the 12, 
and when you use one, you don’t try to kill 
so far, then there may be room to claim 
that the little gun is more sportsmanlike. 
This is a debatable question, however, for 
there is plenty of room to claim that it is 
harder to estimate the necessary lead on a 
bird and hit it at 40 yards with a gun 
deadly at that range, than to hit the same 
bird at 25 yards with a 25-yard gun. But 
the point about passing up the distant bird 
is not the point made by most of the small 
bore advocates. They say the little guns 
will kill cleaner and as far as the 12. In 
this I believe they are wrong, and they are 
not only doing an injustice to some mighty 
fine little arms by setting a mark for them 
beyond their iimitations, but they are suc- 
ceeding, to some extent, in making things 
unpleasant for those of us who still want 
to lug our good old twelves to the duck 
and goose ground. F. E. BORTON. 


Guns of the .30-30 Class 


By “One From Colorado” 


I desire to reply to Mr. Hoffman of 
Idaho and his criticism of Model 1894 Win- 
chester guns and ammunition and agree 
with your note following in its entirety. 

I was the possessor of the first .32 Win- 
chester Special caliber rifle that I ever 
saw; 1 bought it because of W. R. A. Co.’s 
recommend and I found same equal, if not 
superior, to what I had hoped to secure. 
I' don’t know how it happened that Friend 
Hoffman’s coyote stopped that .32 Winches- 
ter Special ball, unless it was one from a 
miniature cartridge, or reduced factory load 
for squirrel and bird shooting. 

The first animal I killed of any size with 
.82 Winchester. Special was a coyote and 
was fully 300 yards distant, and raised rear 
sight 2 small notches and overshot him. 
He was so far away that he was unable to 
locate me until I could get another shot. 
I placed sight in bottom again and drew 
bead es if to shoot squirrel in head at 
close range and struck coyote as squarely 
on spot aimed at as possible, or desired. 
I will state that aforesaid coyote took the 
count and upon examining there were holes 
on both sides and lots of bones on opposite 
side from one shot at and were visible to 
the naked eye. That was regulation fac- 
tory ammunition, soft nose, smokeless. I 
shot at pitch pine tree, green one, the body 


of which was 13 to 14 inches in diameter, 
and soft nose ball failed to lodge in tree, 
but passed through and into the bank be- 
hind tree. I traced its route in dirt for 9 
inches more, which doesn’t sound like any 
coyote would stop it. As per your note 1 
am familiar with a trio, who, if armed with 
these guns, would get in bad with game 
warden, if he discovered their product of 
that number of shots at deer. The .30-30 
Winchester Model 1894 is a swell gun and 
a cracker-jack good partner. I secured a 
.32 Winchester Special because of inreased 
velocity and greater striking energy at 
same cost, gun and ammunition—not be- 
cause I was afraid of .30-30, but because 
if used by one who can handle them, they 
will bring in meat. One of the largest 
bear every killed in Western Colorado was 
killed near Delta with a .30-30 carbine. 

When friend Hoffman jumps to .405 
caliber he is a long way ahead and he 
varies considerably after all, as he speci- 
fies .35 Remington. 

While this is good ammunition and pow- 
erful enough for any game, I would have 
thought he would have selected the .35 W. 
C. F., Model 1895. That 35 W. C. F. has 
it all over the .85 Remington for power, 
range and destruction, and is shot in same 
type of gun as .405 is and cartridge is 
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somewhat lighter, an item not to be over- 
looked on a day’s tramp in the mountains. 

I selected a gun one-half octagon barrel, 
one-half magazine and take down for my 
.32 Winchester Special and find it’s heavy 
enough by night at that. 

I’ve got one other gun which is my pet 
also, and have brought in meat other than 
bacon with it also, and venison was in the 
mixture, too. This' is Model 1892 Win- 
chester, caliber .32-29, which I find a de- 
pendable arm wherever tried. Use U. M. C. 
Smokeless with 100-grain soft point for or- 
dinary work and .32-20 H. V. Winchester 
make for heaviest work. The latter has far 
more killing power than former, has great- 
er velocity and 15 grains additional on 
bullet. I have stopped deer with this gun 
and didn’t have to particularly pick out the 
spot to leave it with him, either. 

This .32-20 I shot at a 4-point buck while 
on the run at about 60 yards, and struck 
him quartering on left side. He went down 
and stayed, and while not dead was crippled 
so as to be overtaken. I discovered this 
ball had penetrated his side and broke a 
rib, and couldn’t find where it came out. 
It was on right front shoulder blade which 
had been broken into several. pieces by this 
little 115-grain bullet. It traversed about 
21 inches in the animal’s carcass through 
the entrials for part of the way; but this 
merely shows that deer can be killed often- 
times with them and not always under the 
most favorable conditions, either. 
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When a .30-30, .303, .32 W. S., or .32-40 
H.P. fail to bring in deer, it’s generally 
safe to say that the deer would have been 
just as safe if the same posse had a brace 
of .35 Remington or 405s to bombard them 
with, aside from the possibility of the 
novice doing better with .35 Remington by 
reason of its being an automatic arm. I 
don’t want to try to tell friend Hoffman 
that the .405 is no good, as I’ll agree she 
is a “whale of a gun,” and decidedly de- 
structive, but I do consider it far heavier 
than required for deer in Colorado at any 
rate. My favorite big gun is, as before 
stated, .32 Winchester Special and if I 
would have any use for larger ammunition 
the .35 W. C. F., Model 1895 would be as 
high as I’d go. This .35 W. C. F. will shoot 
as far (and kill) as I ever expect to be able 
to hold on a mark and hence couldn’t de- 
sire more. Its remaining energy 200 yards 
from muzzle of gun is greater than muzzle 
energy of .45-70-405, which was used in U. 
S. Springfield in army in days gone by and 
killed men one mile away and some in ex- 
cess of that distance. 

Such figures ought to make a man pause 
with awe, at such power in one cartridge, 
but five go with one loading in magazine 
and it ought to put confidence into anyone 
that had same ready for business. 

Don’t criticize us, friend Hoffman; we 
love our guns and can’t help it; but if you 
like .405 better, that’s for you to decide and 
to enjoy. Me for .30-30 to .32 W. S. 


Remarks on Recoil 
By George Van Schaick, M. D. 


Chauncey Thomas andI were talking 
about it the other morning, before bedtime. 
We are great friends because, much as we 
have tried, neither of us has succeeded in 
talking the other to death about guns. lL 
speak about shooting game and he dis- 
courses about the higher mathematics of 
ballistics. He really looks too gentle to 
have ever killed anything, while my mathe- 
matical faculty is so highly developed that 
I can’t add properly the items on the gro- 
cer’s bill, and the grocer knows it. I re- 
spect Chauncey’s theories and he thinks well 
of my practice, so that we swear by one an- 
other even more than at each other. 

Well, we were talking .about the fact, 
probably known to Roger Bacon, that when 
you shoot at game, with a good, solid man’s 
gun, the recoil on your shoulder is akin, in 
pleasantness, to the touch upon your manly 
bosom of your bride’s head, including the 
little dinky curls, whereas, the same weap- 
on, fired at a mark, will develop high-pow- 
ered lariguage and a call for liniment. 

When I was young enough to read with- 
out glasses a fellow who owed me money 


took a dare from me to allow his shotgun to 
be fired from his shoulder while I held the 
gun with both hands, at arm’s length, and 
another conspirator pulled the trigger. The 
accident insurance company refused to al- 
low for one week’s total and two weeks’ par- 
tial disability, claiming the case was one of 
hyphenated blank foolishness, and _ that 
idiocy was not an accident but a disease. 
That instructive experiment proved to my 
satisfaction, if not to that of the party of the 
second part, that one’s arms take up most of 
the recoil. When a man shoots at a mark 
with a fairly mulish gun, he tries to be as 
steady as possible. For this purpose all the 
muscles concerned are rather tensely con- 
tracted. Take an individual returning from 
sitting up with a sick friend suffering from 
a bad attack of thirst, and let him pursue 
his tangents over a slippery sidewalk, and 
come a cropper.- He picks himself up, says 
a few words of volapuk, and proceeds on his 
search for another of the same. A church 
deacon having the same fall will have to 
mortgage something to pay the doctor’s bill. 
That is because he’s conscious of his dig- 
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nity, and opposes undue resistance to the 
displacement of his center of gravity. The 
fellow who wants to show how he can make 
a bull’s eye with his friend’s .405 stiffens up 
his muscles and goes for arnica. If he had 
shot at a jumping deer he would have felt 
nothing, providing the gun fitted him fairly 
and his early education had not been too 
sadly neglected. 

The stock of a gun, in shooting, practi- 
cally rests upon a framework of bone, which 
can move backward or forward by the ac- 
tion of the muscles of the chest and of the 
shoulder blade. The ligaments joining the 
bones together form another source of re- 
siliency. This frame work therefore pos- 
sesses elasticity, like that grocer’s account. 
The more tense the muscles the less the 
elasticity, and hence the greater shock of 
recoil. 

I have been shooting all my life and miss 
just often enough to feel the delightful un- 
certainty of the game, and there is no ques- 
tion in what serves me for a mind that the 
arms bear the brunt of the shock. The gen- 
tleman who kindly lent me his shoulder 
agrees with me. Have you ever looked into 
the principle of shock absorbers used in 
automobiles? They act chiefly by slowing 
the recoil of the springs. In other words, 
the compression and release of the springs 
is not synchronous with the similar motion 
of the absorbers. It is interesting to note 
that some of the most popular devices con- 
sist of two bars connected by a movable 
joint, which may be compared to an elbow. 
These two bars form an angle, much as do 
the arms and forearms of the shooter. 
When a gun moves in a direction opposite 
to that of the projectile, it is resisted by the 
resiliency of the shoulder bones and the 
forcible bending, chiefly of the elbow joints, 
but also of the shoulder joints. The weight 
of the body and the resistance of the feet 
cn the ground, of course, bear some propor- 
tion of the blow. If we neglect the latter, 
we find that in the upper part of the body 
we have a mechanical system consisting of 
three principal factors, of which two are 
double, which resist and modify shock. Now 
in an automobile the shock absorber must 
be properly regulated to the weight of the 
car and the speed at which it is expected to 
be driven. Our own shock absorbers can 
only attain their highest efficiency when 
they are regulated to a proper mean be- 
tween rigidity and flaccidity of the muscles, 
and man only attains this when the latter 


work practically unconsciously, as in the 
vast majority of habitual movements. The 
man who has cultivated ease of motion, fa- 
miliarity with guns, and has a well fitted 
gun, does not get kicked when hunting, be- 
cause he acts without undue muscular re- 
sistance, in a perfectly natural way. 

Lots of men get kicked by their rifles in 
hunting; far more than suffer from their 
shotguns, and yet the latter commenly have 
a much greater free recoil than the rifles. 
The answer is usually an ill-fitting stock. 
The average English sportsman has his rifle 
rather more carefully fitted than his swal- 
low-tail coat. Here we will spend a goodly 
sum for a gun wherewith to slaughter the 
wily clay-pigeon, or keep on swapping till 
everything is O. K., and buy a rifle in a 
hardware store with a stock built for the 
million, and sally forth on an expensive 
trip after moose and elk. Now if we econo- 
mized on a box or two of “Pride of the Sewer 
Perfectos,” and spent the change in getting 
a proper stock, there would be less diversi- 
fied kicking. 

Have you ever looked at the fellows com- 
ing -in the gun’ shop and handling guns? 
Some will take up a double-barrel and draw 
a quick bead on a moth galivanting around 
the ancient moosehead. Then they put it 
down and keep on trying until they find 
something that comes up pretty well. But 
the same fellow, with a rifle, will spend a 
minute and a half adjusting it to his shoul- 
der, brace his feet, wriggle his arms, hold 
his breath, aim at the glass eye of the 
stuffed specimen and think how lucky it is 
for the gentle quadruped that he can’t die 
twice. That sort of thing is all wrong. A 
rifle fits you when you feel that you could 
make doubles on quail with it or smash 
every blue rock chucked out of a trap, if 
there were shot in the shells instead of soft 
noses. The man who is satisfied with an 
average stock has a beautiful chance of never 
being even an average shot at big game, 
when that long desired opportunity comes 
and some fine animal gets off and dies, 
mayhap, in some distant thicket, with no 
profit to the taxidermist. 

Chauncey tells me that everybody knows 
all this, and that the coefficients of para- 
bolic what you call ’ems are more chastely 
interesting and far more likely to be brought 
home for the wife to read or use up for curl 
papers, but I tell him that what everybody 
knows is just what we need hammered into 
us. 


A Made-Over Krag 


In November, 1910, I learned that the 
United States Army was disposing of some 
Krags. I wrote a letter of inquiry to the 
Chief of Ordnance, Washington, D. C. He 
informed me that the indorsement of the 


mayor of this city or a representative or 
senator from this state would be necessary 
before I would be allowed to make the pur- 
chase. I then communicated my desires to 
one of our senators. He replied that he 
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would take the matter up with the War 
Department. In due time I received from 
the commander of the Rock Island Arsenal 
a notice that he had been ordered to sell 
me a Krag. Certain forms were to be 
filled out and attested before a notary. 
These were to be returned accompanied 
with a draft for $6.40 for a carbine or 
$7.25 for a rifle. I complied and received 
an apparently new carbine. 

A friend who examined the Krag re- 
marked, “I reckon that’s quite a rifle, all 
right, but what’s all the wood for?” 

That started me to thinking about re- 
modeling the military arm to a sporting 
type. 

I read about certain famous gunsmiths 
and the works of art which they produced. 
I could not afford their services, neither 
was my desire strong enough to call for 
much expenditure. 

The summer of 1911 found me with some 
time to spare.: A friend who had once re- 
stocked a. shotgun offered his help and 
counsel. We assembled what tools we had. 
A spoke shave, a wood rasp, files, sand- 
paper, glass, screwdriver, and hammer were 
necessary. 

We removed wood from top of barrel, re- 
moved military sight, cut three inches from 
forearm, and replaced band three inches 
to the rear. So placed the band covers the 
rear hole for fastening military sight. We 
reshaped the butt-stock, making as much 
grip as the wood would permit. With teeth 
cut in a table knife ground to a. proper 
tnickness we cut checker work on grip and 
forearm. This was deepened and 
smoothed with a knife file. 

I attached a Lyman folding leaf rear 
sight, designed for the Remington auto- 


‘toader. One hole should be drilled in the 
barrel for this; but it is not absolutely 
necessary, as one screw will hold the sight 
securely, and one hole is already there in 
the right place. The front sight must be 
lowered to match rear elevation. [I made 
a new blade from the handle of a spoon. 
Punch the primer out of an empty shell. 
With the bolt removed and shell in cham- 
ber sight through this improvised peep. 
Place a small mark on the wall at the 
place the sight fills with the rifle at rest. 
Set your sights to hit this spot at fifty 
feet and you are ready to try the target. 
My rifle needed no further adjustment, and 
shoots perfectly. 

The balance is fine, weight seven and 
one-half pounds. A _ rubber butt plate 
would reduce the weight some, but I pre- 
fer the steel one on account of place to 
carry rod and oilcan. 

As a hunting cartridge the .30-40 is sec- 
ond to none. It will reach as far as the 
unassisted eye can see to hold true. 


The total expense: 





ee $6.40 
Express .... .70 
.. Sere 1.00 
Postage .... 10 
Sandpaper .. .05 
TN a es $8.25 


The personal labor performed gives the 
rifle a value far beyond its intrinsic worth. 
The rifle has an individuality. It repre- 
sents much more than $8.25 to Mme. 

Anyone with a mechanical bent, a little 
spare time, and $8.25, can own a good mod- 
ern high-power bolt-action rifle. 

Mich, H. S. WINTER. 


The New Wray Bullet 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The article de- 
scribing my new patent bullet published in 
October number of Outdoor Life is fully ap- 
preciated and I desire to make one correc- 
tion in your comments where you say: “Ex- 
haustive tests might result in a metal 
patch being adopted covering more of the 
bullet than is shown in cuts.” 

The purpose of a metal patch is twofold: 
to prevent fusing and to prevent stripping. 





When a metal patch has accomplished 
these two purposes it has fulfilled its mis- 
sion and no more could be expected of it. 
The less patch used and the more lead ex- 
posed the better for killing game, This 
fact is admitted by all true sportsmen and 
expert hunters. 

A lead bullet can not lead a rifle if it 
follows the twist or rifles. If the lead bul- 
let passes through the rifles without follow: 
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ing the twist it is sure to lead the gun and 
it can not shoot accurate. 

I have made thorough tests with my new 
bullet all the way from a .303 Savage up 
to a .85 and .405 Winchester. I have tested 
it at long range and short range with high 
pressure powder. I have tested it in dry 
pine and in green spruce. I have fired the 
bullets through half-inch steel plates cut- 
ting out a plug of steel three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter. I have fired thousands of 
shots, and at no time has a single buliet 
stripped, fused or gas-cut nor leaded any 
rifle. Passing an oiled mop through the 


rifle after many shots have been fired, 
cleans it as bright as new. 

The copper patch must follow the rifles; 
the lead being perfectly fluxed or soldered 
in the patch, must necessarily turn with 
the patch. In every test fired into wood 
the patch was found with the bullet which 
was flattened like a saucer and would have 
inflicted a terrible wound. 

The more patch, as you think might 
prove better, is the very thing my inven- 
tion is purposed to eliminate. 

SILAS G. WRAY, 


Colorado. Inventor. 


Final Tests for Rapidity With Lever Action Rifle 


It wasn’t necessary, I know, to make any 
further tests than have been reported re- 
cently in Outdoor Life concerning rapid 
fire with the lever action rifles in order to 
prove that they were rot only as rapid at 
accurately aimed fire as the bolt guns, but 
far speedier, but as I mentioned a certain 
.30-40 box magazine rifle in my October ar- 
ticle that I had ordered and promising 
when it reached me to see if a bit of life 
couldn’t be injected into its system, it 
seemed only proper that now the gun has 
fallen into my hands that I keep my prom- 
ise and hand in my report at the earliest 
date possible. Therefore this effort. 

That it was unnecessary to make any 
further tests to determine the vast superi- 
ority of the lever type at rapid, though 
aimed, fire, any who have read the various 
articles recenily printed are well aware. 
The work that was turned out with the 
Krag and New Springfield and which has 
been commented on, for bolt guns, was re- 
markable, but as any one _ interested 
enough to have followed up the discussion 
concerning the question under considera- 
tion must admit, rapid fire with the bolt 
gun, even in the hands of an expert, and 
that of others with the lever guns, with 
practically little or no practice at rapid fire 
for years, is widely different—so different, 
in fact, that those of us who have champi- 
oned the lever action cause wonder not a 
little that claims for rapid fire for the bolt 
guns should have been made at all. 

I will make reference to but one perform- 
ance with the lever gun that has been dwelt 
upon, and that is the performance of Mr. 
Newton, an expert at deliberate fire, and, 
as one skilled in the developing of extreme- 
ly accurate loads, without a peer.- Previ- 
ous to some tests reported by him in the 
December number of Outdoor Life, Mr. 
Newton had never attempted to fire a sec- 
ond shot quickly from a lever action rifle, 
yet with absolutely no experience with 
rapid fire with the lever action gun, Mr. 
Newton, using the .35 caliber 95 model 


Winchester box magazine rifle, and an arm 
he had never previously fired a shot from, 
and a model from which he had had but 
little experience, and a- model he had 
never owned, as well as a rifle that devel- 
oped almost exactly twice the recoil of the 
bolt gun which he shot it against—the. Krag 
—Mr. Newton not only made better time 
than the Krag: shot by a world-famous ex- 
pert, but the grouping of the shots was 
also far better. This is saying nothing as 
to the lack of skill displayed by the 
marksman using the Krag, for it is doubt- 
ful if the work of his could be greatly im- 
proved upon. For the gun used I am ofthe 
opinion that the record made by Lieutenant 
Whelen is one that would be hard to break, 
expert though the shooter might be who 
would essay the feat. For the type of gun 
he used the work accomplished to Me, at 
least, seems mest remarkable. As com- 
pared to what can be accomplished with 
the lever gun, even though the lever type 
should have far greater recoil, and said 
lever gun shot by one unacquainted with 
rapid fire work, the results of the bolt gun 
seem slow. 

Since making the tests for rapid fire 
with the various lever guns as mentioned 
in my October article, I had done no rapid 
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No. 1,—10x12 inch target; time, 3 4-5 sec.; 
group, 6 1-2 in. 
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No. 2.—10x12 inch target;.time, 3 1-5 sec.; 
group, 3 3-4 in. 
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Nos. 1 and 2)—20x20 inch target; two 5-shot 
strings on same target; time for each 


string, 2 3-5 seconds; group No. 
1, 7 in.; group No. 2, 6 3-4 in. 


fire work whatever previous to the four 
five-shot strings [ shall report below. From 
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this any one will naturally admit that this 
work, with a little practice, could easily be 
improved. (I am not so certain but what 
« shooter of the Topperwein class could 
take the same gun and beat it with one 
hand tied behind his back with a blindfold 
handicap. Anyway, to beat it amy day in 
the week, or any hour in the day, or any 
minute in the hour, would be a dead easy 
thing for Mr. Topperwein.) 

All shooting herein to be reported was at 
a measured range of 45 feet. Time from 
first report to report of last shot. 

Time for first score, 3 4-5 seconds, 6 1-2 
inch group averaging slightly to left of 
center. 

Second score. Time 3 1-5 seconds, group 
in center of target, 3 3-4 inches. 

Thinking to speed the gun up a bit I 
then fired two five-shot strings at same 
distance, but at 20x20 inch target the re- 
sults being as follows: 

First score. ‘Time 2 3-5 seconds, group 
7 inches nearly center of target. 

Second score. Time 2 3-5 seconds, 
group 6 3-4 inches nearly in center of tar- 
get. These two five-shot strings were 
fired on saMe target, the ten shots as a 
group measuring 8 1-2 inches. Placing the 
10x12 inch target exactly in center of the 
20x20 inch target and all holes are covered 
but one. Groups measured from outside of 
outside shot holes. (See my October arti- 
cle.) 

I failed to state that this shooting was 
with a Winchester model 1895 box maga- 
zine rifle with full charge U. M. C. car- 
tridges, in five shot strings. The work was 
not as good as [ had expected, but with a 
little practice the time should be brought 
down to near two seconds; the second 
trial with the .83 Winchester, as some of 
the readers will remember, being 2 1-5 sec- 
onds, group 7 1-8 inches nearly center of 
2x2 foot target, distance 45 feet, five shots. 

ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


Trap Shooting is Good Practice for the Field 


It frequently happens that a crack shot 
at the traps is invited to shoot in the field, 
and that the work he does is a disappoint- 
ment, not only to himself, but to his host. 
Some argue, therefore, that trap shooting 
is no aid to work in the field. No greater 
mistake could be made, because not only 
has the trap shooter learned how to han- 
dle his gun, to guard the safety of himself 
and those shooting with him, but he has 
also learned how to point his gun. What 
he needs is practice, that’s all; his hand 
and eye are all right, but he must get ac- 
customed to the whirr of the covey or 





single bird; and above all he must get so 
that he knows what a quail or ruffed grouse 
looks like when flying through the brush; 
in other words, he must school himself to 
disregard trees, etc., and only watch his 
game. If you see a tree when you are 
pulling the trigger, it is about ten chances 
to one you hit the tree and not your 
quarry. 

Few men, if any, can go out into the 
field and do as good work the first day of 
the season as they will after a few days’ 
practice. Why then expect the skilled trap 
shooter, who may never have fired a shot 
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in the field, or who may not have fired one 
at game for a number of years, to go out 
and break the record the first chance he 
gets? It would be just as reasonable to ex- 
pect the crackerjack field shot to go to *he 
trap and “break ’em all” first time up. And 
we know he can’t do that. 


Organizing a Gun Club. 


No city or town is too small or too large 
to support a gun club. There are today 
hundreds of nice little clubs shooting regu- 
larly, that have been organized and in ex- 
istence Many years in small towns and vil- 
lages which would to the uninitiated at first 
sight seem incapable of supporting any 
such organization. Several of them prob- 
ably have only monthly shooting days, 
while at others the members get out and 
practice weekly or every fortnight. One 


reason perhaps for the success of such gun 
clubs is that as a rule it has been possible 
to select grounds that are easily accessible 
—less than five minutes’ walk or so from 
the main street. 

It is in the larger cities and towns that 
it is often harder to get grounds than it is 
to secure members for a club, and, there- 
fore, it is frequently more difficult to or- 
ganize a club in such localities than in 
places having a smaller population. Many 
good clubs also have been forced to move 
after having been organized and in a flour- 
ishing condition for a number of years, 
simply because the natural growth of the 
city has brought dwelling houses too close 
to its grounds. A new location, as readily 
accessible as possible, has to be found, and 
in the case of the larger cities more espe- 
cially this is seldom an easy matter. 


The .22 Winchester Automatic Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Although not a sub- 
scriber I have been a reader of your excel- 
lent magazine for about three years and I 
am sure it is the best of its kind. What I 
especially like to read is the letters from 
“Gun Cranks” and other sportsmen, espe- 
cially those interested in the .22 rifle. I 
have owned a model 1890 and 1906 Win- 
chester and a Remington .22 repeater and 
I now have a .22 Automatic Winchester 
which I like best of all. At first I couldn’t 
make much of a score with it but I re- 
cently equipped it with a model 1903 Ly- 
man receiver sight and a Marble improved 
front sight with a 1-16 inch gold bead. I 
left the open factory rear sight on the rifle 
and screwing it up almost as high as it 
would come [ brought it in line with the 
point-blank on the receiver sight, with the 
result that I can only see the front sight 
the right way, neither too high or low, or 
to the left or right, and it is almost impos- 
sible to miss with it now at target shoot- 
ing. Enclosed score card shows what I did 
with it the first time after having the sight 


put on—10 shots in 10 seconds at 45 feet— 
and I am by no means a good shot. I hope 





to hear soon of some .22 Automatic Win- 

chester hollow point cartridges being put 

on the market. A. C. KOLBYE. 
Chicago. 


Sights and Loads for the ’96 Krag Carbine 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I purchased, some 
time ago, one of the model ’96 Krag carbines 
from the government, and after receiving 
the gun and giving it a thorough trial I can 
only say it exceeds my expectations. 

The gun is very accurate and in first- 
class condition. I have fitted to it a Mar- 
ble’s flexible rear and gold bead front sight. 
The rear sight is the regular rear sight for 
the model ’95 Winchester. It is screwed to 
the grip by wood screws and when the bolt 
is pulled back it folds under the bolt. I 
have removed the hand guard and the rear 
sight that was on the gun. 

I use the following load: Thirty-eight 


grains of Du Pont’s ’09 Military powder and 
the 150-grain sharp pointed bullet of the ’06 
ammunition. 

The velocity of this load must be close to 
2,500 feet per second, if not more. I have 
tried it in beef carcasses and on two coyotes 
and it sure has the killing power of the 
New Springfield. 

The gun would not be perfect without a 
short-range load, so I got busy at once. After 
much experimenting I decided on the follow- 
ing: Three grains of Bullseye powder and 
the regular Savage short-range bullet for 
the .303 rifle. This load needs considerable 
more elevation, but no windage. It will work 
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through the magazine without the slightest 
trouble, and I have killed a goodly number 
of cottontails and jack rabbits with it. It 
is as accurate as my .22 repeater, and that 
is good enough for me. 

The only defect that I found on this gun 
was a rather loose-fitting magazine cover on 
the left side. While this did in no way in- 
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casionally permit a sharp-pointed bullet to 
catch in the slight groove formed by the 
cover and the magazine wall, which would 
catch the point of the sharp-pointed bullet 
and force it back on the powder. A thin 
piece of paper overcame this little trouble. 

The total cost of this gun was $9.50, laid 
down, and it was most emphatically worth 


terfere with the blunt bullets, it would oc-_ the price. GEO. F. SHUMAKER. 
Colorado. 
A Boy Wonder with the Rifle 


CAPT. HARDY AND HIS YOUNG PROTEGE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Bloice Bowen, of 
La Junta, Colo., a schoolboy of eleven, is 
attracting considerable attention with his 
.22 rifle. Small in stature, but with a 





keen eye and steady nerve, young Bowen 
would easily pass for a boy eight years 
old. 

His , father, William Bowen, a tailor, 
and also a crack shot with shotgun, first 
realized his son’s fondness for firearms 
when one day back of his store he noticed 
the lad shooting at tin cans, using an air 
rifle. The little “pink, pink!” as each shot 
hit the can attracted the attention of Mr. 
Bowen, who later bought him a .22 rifle. 
After less than two years’ practice the lad 
is now able to hit a tin can twice or two 
quart cans thrown in the air at once. I 
was much surprised to see him hit with 
great regularity, one and one-half-inch clay 
balls, marbles and .22 cartridges, thrown in 
the air. I predict that within a few years 
Master Bowen will be heard from, for he 
is the greatest shot of his age that I ever 
have seen. A. H. HARDY. 

Colo. 





Note 


A national and international organization 
of marksmen, with headquarters in San 
Francisco, will be one of the permanent re- 
sults of the Panama-Pacific International 
mxposition in that city in 1915. The lead- 
ing shooting societies of San Francisco and 
the bay cities have formed a temporary or- 
ganization which shooting societies of the 
entire Pacific coast are joining for the pur- 
pose of holding a national and international 
shooting festival in San Francisco during 
the Exposition year. Contests for trophies, 
medals and other valuable prizes will be 
arranged that will attract the attention of 
marksmen the world over and bring into 
competition the famous experts of all na- 
tions. 


Six-Gun Talk 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read with great 
interest the article by Chauncy Thomas, on 
the subject of holsters. Mr. Thomas has 
“packed” a gun longer than I have, but Il 
must say that my favorite is the shoulder 
holster for every occasion. 


I find it the most accessable, and it 





seems to me to permit the revolver to be 
drawn with more speed than a pocket 
holster, or one worn on a belt under the 
clothing. But there is one feature of your 
costume that must be looked to. 

I refer to the vest under which the 
shoulder scabbard is usually worn. Have 
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the buttons on the front of the vest small 
and round, and a large buttonhole. If the 
buttonhole is worked with silk, so much 
the better. The vest should be jerked open 
with a quick sweep of the left hand, and 
the gun drawn with the right. If this move- 
ment is executed with the proper speed, the 
“holdup” usually is looking into a large 
tunnel before he can get the drop on you. 
For in this manner a gun can be drawn so 
fast the eye does not catch the significance 
of the movement until too late: 

Some people endeavor to draw a weapon 
through the opening in the front of the vest. 
I believe this a poor way, as a man has to 
raise his hand too high, and is liable to 
catch the gun in his clothing. I used a light 
leather holster, made for the Colt Frontier 
S. A., and a S. & W. Military, 1902 Model. 


I liked this arm to carry concealed, on ac- 
count of the round butt. 

I’ve carried the S. A. Colt under the front 
waist band, with the gate in the frame turned 
out, but it doesn’t approach the shoulder 
holster for comfort or speed to my notion, 
and it is very noticeable on a heavyweight 
like myself, 

I also prefer the shoulder scabbard for 
the few times when a revolver can be 
worn openly. 

As for guns, will say the S. A. Colts for 
me. But any of them are good. 

Has anyone tried the three leaf Win- 
chester express sight fitted on a revolver 
yet? It appears to me to have some ad- 
vantage over the regular or target sights. 

Nebraska. D. WIGGINS. 


Do Elongated Bullets Preserve Line of Projection? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Some years since 
I wrote to a sporting magazine and asked 
this question, “Does the elongated bullet 
preserve the line of projection or take the 
line of the trajectory. In other words,-at 
long ranges does the bullet strike point on 
or more or less sideways?” Someone an- 
swered that he had tested it at 1,200 yards 
and that it always made a round hole by 





striking point on. This does not agree with 
my tests and observation. In shooting at a 
target on a level with myself, and I lying 
prone on the ground, the hole in the board 
or target was slightly elongated up and 
down, and if the bullet struck the ground 
at the foot of the target, one side of the 
heel of the bullet was bruised and the point 


intact. I should like to hear from other ~ 


sportsmen on ‘this subject. Perhaps some of 
your readers may own or work in mills using 
water power in cold climates and on Mon- 
day morning find the water wheel shaft 


frozen in 12 inches of solid ice. One Monday - 


morning I found my water wheel shaft in 
that condition. I worked at it for some time 
without much effect, when I thought I would 


try an experiment. I loaded my .38 caliber 
Sharp’s rifle with a long, sharp bullet, and 
fired four bullets around the shaft, and one 
near the gate rod. It was done in less than 
one minute and the 12 inches of ice was 
most thoroughly broken. When warm weath- 
er came [I went down and picked up the 
bullets and they were not upset in the least. 
New York. J. C. WATSON. 


National Rifle Association Notes 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee 
important action was taken of great in- 


terest to gallery shooters. It was decided 
to adopt a qualification code for indoor 
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work and a decoration was selected in the 
form of a watch fob for issue to members 
who made the qualifying score. 

The conditions as laid down call for 10 
shots standing and 10 shots prone at 75 
feet on the N. R. A. gallery target, 1 to 10 
count, using a .22 caliber rifle with sights 
other than telescopic. 

Qualifying scores in the two classes will 
consist as follows: Marksman qualifica- 
tion, 80 standing, 85 prone; Sharpshooter 
qualification, 90 standing, 95 prone. 

Those who qualify as marksman will re- 
ceive a fob, the medallion and bar being of 
bronze; the sharpshooter’s fob will be of 
silver. The medallion contains the inscrip- 
tion: “Proficiency in indoor rifle shooting,” 
and the ribbon bar the word “Marksman” 
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or “Sharpshooter” as the case may be, and 
the year. . 

It is planned to give a complete fob the 
first year and every subsequent qualifica- 
tion a ribbon bar, showing the class and 
year. For the tenth year the ribbon bar 
will be of gold. This is an entirely hand- 
some and useful prize and there is no doubt 
that a large per cent of the devotees of in- 
door rifle shooting will strive to win one of 
them. 

The shooting for qualification must be 
done cn the official target issued for the 
purpose by the National Rifle Association 
and in the presence of two witnesses. Both 
members of the National Rifle Association 
and members of affiliated organizations will 
be eligible to compete. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


Wayne J. Davis, Downs, Ill.—Will a shot- 
gun with 28-inch barrel shoot as hard and 
as far as a longer one with same load used 
in each, both guns having same choke? 


Answer.—yYour question isso nearly like 
one asked in a previous issue that we 
quote from answer to same as follows, the 
quotation being from letter from the well- 
known Ithaca Gun Company: “ ‘Will a 26- 
inch shotgun barrel shoot as close and as 
hard as a 30 or 32-inch barrel?’ beg to ad- 
vise that our veteran barrel-borer, ‘Uncle 
Bob’ Edwards, spent all day yesterday bor- 
ing 26, 28, 30 and 32-inch barrels with the 
same boring tools to insure their all being 
bored alike, and the targets from these 
guns we have before us. Without looking 
at the description of gun making the pat- 
tern it is impossible to tell from the pat- 
terns whether made with short or long 
barrels. ..‘Uncle Bob,’ the borer, and Old 
Joe Oliver, who targets all our guns in the 
testing gallery, both say with barrels of the 
same size and weight, except for length, 
the targets are exactly the same. This nas 
also been our personal experience. The 26- 
inch barrel loaded with smokeless powder 
will throw shot just as hard as a longer 
barrel.” 


David P. Platt, Upper Falls, Md.—Refer- 
ring to the Remington Arms—U. M. C. 
Catalog—I find that the .32-20 H. V. car- 
tridge for my Winchester ’92 model rifle 
has a muzzle velocity of 1,575 foot seconds, 
and a muzzle energy of 551 foot pounds, 
and is accurate only up to 100 yards. On 
the other hand, the .32-20 Winchester car- 
tridge, suitable for rifles and revolvers, too, 
is accurate from 150 to 200 yards although 
its muzzle velocity is 1,325 foot-seconds and 
muzzle energy but 390 foot-pounds. Why 
is the cartridge. with the lower velocity and 
energy accurate up to a greater distance? 
Since I have owned a .25 caliber Colt Au- 


tomatic pistol, I have fired it about 250 
times and had five jams. Is this an un- 
usually great number of jams for that num- 
ber of shots? If so, how may it be reme- 
died? 


Answer.—The ballistics obtained with the 
.32-20 standard ammunition is best suited 
for the bore and twist in the rifle barrels 
to obtain accuracy at 200 yards. Increas- 
ing the velocity, as in the case of the H. V. 
cartridge, is such that the bullet gives 
greater impact or shocking blow on game, 
but this increase is at the sacrifice of ac- 
curacy at the longer ranges, though is suf- 
ficiently accurate for ranges at which this 
cartridge is liable to be used at for hunt- 
ing, consequently the Remington-U. M. C. 
people mention the accurate range at 109 
yards, though it is serviceable beyond that. 
The jams you mention as occurring in your 
automatic Colt we think an unusual occur- 
rence. We have known of both Colt and 
Savage automatic pistols jamming with 
certain ammunition, but by simply chang- 
ing to another make there would be 
no jams. We would suggest in your 
case that you try another make of car- 
tridge, and if the weapon still persists in 
jamming, the best thing then would be to 
send to factory for examination. Should it 
develop that the makers have let a defec- 
tive arm leave their armory we think you 
can depend on their making good the de- 
fect.. All these pistols are thoroughly test- 
ed at the factory and unless the trouble 1s 
with the ammunition it would be difficult, 
of course, to state the cause for its jam- 
ming without seeing the pistol in ques- 
tion. It may be that the chamber has he- 
come rusted or magazine lip bent, or that 
some other trouble has developed since the 
arm left the factory. If a change in ammu- 
nition doesn’t effect a cure then, as sug- 
gested, the proper thing would be to return 
to factory for exemination by the Colt ex- 
perts. 
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Practical Information for Young Trappers 


1. The skunk and civet cat become prime 
earliest in fall and are of poor quality first 
in spring. The raccoon and opossum are 
of good quality next, followed by the mink 
and weasel. The muskrat has its best fur 
in December, January, February and March. 

2. Test all traps carefully before setting 
them. In case one is defective, do not 
use it. 

38. Never take a dog over a trap line. It 
has a tendency to drive away many fur 
bearers. 

4. Small birds—and I include the hawk, 
crow, etc.—are not good bait for any ani- 
mal, unless they are alive. 

5. An excellent way to kill either a mink 
or weasel after it has been trapped is to 
first stun it with a club, and then crush in 
its ribs. When this is done, there will be 
no blood clot on the pelt. While the ab- 
sence of it does not make a fur more valu- 
able, it improves the appearance—and this 
counts when a sale is made. 

6. Deadfalls and snares, while effective 
when constructed by professionals, should 
not be used for taking the smaller fur bear- 
ers, by an amateur. Steel traps will an- 
swer his purpose much better. 

7. The habits of the animals you would 
trap must be learned before you can ex- 


pect any great degree of success as a pelt 
hunter. 

8. Dry furs in a cool, shady place, where 
it is not damp. ° 

9. On the pelts of small fur bearers in- 
tended for market, put uo salt, alum, or 
other preparation. Often, in case a skin 
of a bear, etc., is perfect, it can be mounted, 
then it is advisable to sprinkle salt around 
the ears, etc. 

10. Traps may be marked with a file or 
steel punch. The best place is on the bot- 
tom. . 

11. A good bait may be made by chop- 
ping up fish and leaving it rot in the sun. 

12. Parsnips, turnips, apples, potatoes, 
carrots, etc., are excellent bait for musk- 
rats. Dried herring will attract the raccoon 
and opossum. The carcass of a muskrat is 
an excellent “draw” for the mink or 
weasel. 

13. Visit your traps every morning. Skin 
the animals as soon after they are caught 
as possible. Furs left on too long after the 
bearer is dead, often turn blue on the pelt 
side. These never grade prime. 

14. If an animal is frozen, immerse it in 
running water. This will thaw it very 
quickly, without injury to the fur. 

GEO. J. THIESSEN. 


Trapping the Mink and Weasel 


The mink and weasel are animals whose 
habits are very much alike. They are 
found all over America. However, the skins 
of the latter are not much sought after by 
the trapper of the South, owing to the fact 
that very few furs taken in that locality 
are prime. A stained or brown pelt has no 
market. 

Generally speaking, the mink, and espe- 
cially the male, is a wanderer. The female 
usually stays within a half mile of her den. 
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But not so with the male. Often he will 
travel five or six miles in a night. 

Before giving methods of taking either 
the mink or weasel, I wish to say that they 
are both very hard to trap. Ali sets, when- 
ever it is possible, should be made in water 
for the mink. The weasel, not so cunning, 
may be trapped with a fair degree of suc- 
cess on land. I would, however, caution 
any pelt hunter against handling traps with 
his naked hands unless sets are placed in 


























water. Gloves should be used. It is a good 
plan to dip them in blood as often as pos- 
sible. 

Minks are found most frequently along 


small, meandering creeks. The weeds, 
drift-wood, etc., offer them protection. Un- 
der old bridges, near tiles, around trees 
which overhang the water, etc., are ex- 


cellent places to look for signs of the ani- 
mals. A glance at the illustration wil! help 
the beginner to recognize their tracks. 





MINK TRACKS. 


Before it gets very cold, dig small excava- 
tions in the banks of streams, near the 
water, where there are indications of the 
animals. These artificial dens should be 
about eighteen inches deep. Surprising as 
the fact may seem, before the season is 
over many of the holes will be occupied. 
Traps placed at the entrances of those dens, 
in a few inches of water, always give good 
results. 

If two small streams join each other at 
sharp angles, dig a small tunnel from one 
to the other,.so that the water will flow 
through it. In this excavation, place two 
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traps, sinking them slightly. A mink pass- 
ing up or down the stream will not fail to 
try to go through the tunnel.. This set is 
one of the best which can be made for tak- 
ing these animals. 

Build a small pen of rocks in shallow 
water, not far from'the shore. Leave one 
entrance guarded by a trap. In the back 
part place the carcass of a muskrat. 

Remember, water will destroy human 
scent, therefore, it should be dashed over 
every set made if possibie. 

Traps set at the mouths of tiles usually 
bring good results. No bait of any kind is 
needed. 

In shallow water, open several clams and 
lay them on flat rocks, in a small semi- 
circle. Place two or three traps among the 
bait. 

Stake 4 dead chicken in shallow water. 
Around this arrange several traps. This 
method is considered one of the best by 
many professional pelt hunters. 

Land sets may be made, too. Extreme 
care must be taken with every one, how- 
ever, else they will be failures. The cov- 
ering—not too much nor too little—should 
be natural to the place. By this I mean 
that brown leaves should not be used to 
conceal a trap on green grass, etc. The 
secret of success in all trapping, and it is 
especially applicable to making land sets 
for such animals as the mink, is to have 
everything look as natural after as before 
the set was made. 

The weasel is peculiar in its habits. It 
may be taken in corn fields, weed patches, 
meadows, along dried creek bottoms and 











PEN SET FOR MINK. 
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similar places. Meat baits of all kinds will 
attract it. Make sets like those [I have al- 
ready described for taking the mink. 

Both animals should be cased when they 
are skinned; that is, not cut down the belly. 


With the exception of fine dark northern 
skins, all mink pelts should be stretched 
flesh side out. Most dealers prefer the 
weasel dried with the fur side out. 

GEO. J. THIESSEN. 








A Big Western Gun Store 


In this issue we present a very fine in- 
terior view of the salesroom of Frank A. El- 
lis & Son, 1623 and 1625 Arapahoe ‘street, 
Denver. The entire room on the right is de- 
voted to tools, cutlery and shelf hardware, 
and the perspective of the picture extends to 
the rear windows. The left side is occupied 
by guns, ammunition, fishing tackle, sporting 
goods and miscellaneous stock, with center 
counters and platforms devoted to seasonable 
goods. 

Messrs. Ellis & Son have just completed 


Death of Isaac Gutshall 


Many of our Colorado readers were shocked to learn of 
the death of Isaac Gutshall of Denver and Monument, Colo- 
rado, which occurred-in Los Angeles, Calif., on December 
ist, at the age of 67 years. Mr. Gutshall was typically a 
western man, who loved good horseflesh, made a business 
of raising it, and succeeded far beyond the average 
man in this walk of life. Many horses bred by him made 
names for themselves both in Colorsao and in the East. 
particularly “Jess C,” who had an enviable record as a pacer. 
Mr. Gutshall came to Colorado 40 years ago and nearly all 
of that time has been spent in the ranch and stock-raising 
business near Monument, He was a member of the Seventh 
Pennsylvania Volunteers in the Civil War and at the time 
of his death was a member of the G. A. R. of Colorado 


Springs. Mr. Gutshall is survived by two children (his wife 

having gone before him but a few months ago). These are 

Florence and Robert, the latter being president and man- 

ager of the Colorado Tent and Awning Company of Denver, 
ISAAC GUTSHALL. of which company Mr. Gutshall was treasurer, 


their twenty-second year in Denver and have 
recently removed to the building on Arapa- 
hoe street immediately adjoining the Dan- 
iels & Fisher tower. Their stock always in- 
cludes the latest and best developments in 
the various lines of goods that they carry, 
as well as being complete in all staples. The 
salesmen of this house are experts in their 
various departments and are always pleased 
to furnish’ information regarding technical 
points of goods that may be of interest to 
customers or inquiring visitors. 























OUR CURIOSITY PAGE 


Photographs (accompanied oS brief description) of natural or other curiosities, suitable for publica- 
fis magazine are solicited. They will be paid for in accordance with their merit if published. 
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- A RELIC OF HISTORY. CLASSED AS A WORLD’S RECORD. 
Bi age nema ge - er Sot —— This wonderful head is owned by Alexander 
a nt arrow point firmly imbedded in e 2 s abe ‘ XE, 
skull. The arrow point has not been out of Schleyer, a well-known Texas sportsman, 
the skull and is just as it was found by Mr. who values it as a trophy above anything 
else in his possession. As to beauty, sym- 





Phil. K. Stephens last summer by the side of 
a little pond of water on Grand Mesa, above 
Cedaredge, Colo. The skull was covered with 
moss, which had perhaps preserved the bone. 
Colorado, R. W. CURTIS. 


A WEB-SHAPED DEER HORN. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I enclose photo of 
what is considered a very fine. set of web- metry and number of points, we doubt if it 
shaped antlers, the only one of the kind I can be beaten. It has 80 points and was 





Copyright 1911 by Alex Schleyer 


killed by Dan Kothman in Mason County, 
Texas, on October 24th, 1903. 


AN OBSTREPEROUS ROOT. 





Copyrighted 1911 by Alex Schleyer. 


ie oe poy Bc oreo - gene bad The photo of this freak was sent us by Mr. 
y o has refused a 7 , 
Jarge offer for it. It was killed by R. A. J. O. Winford, an Arkansas sportsman. It 
Sabey in Uvalde County, Texas, September grew into a sort of half hitch without any 
1, 1880. ALEX. SCHLEYER. training, being found in this position when 
Texas. laborers were digging a ditch. 











Some New Books 


The Encyclopedia of Sport, edited by the 
Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire; complete in 
four large octavo volumes; richly bound in 
cloth; gilt tops; $12 net; over 2,000 illus- 
trations in all; J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia, 


This work is a natural history of all the 
birds and beasts of the chase. Every sports- 
man will prize this work because it con- 
tains information which has been collected 
from many sources, and which is written by 
experts from first hand knowledge. Although 
it is an encyclopaedia, yet the true spirit of 
sport permeates the work, for each sport is 
dealt with by sportsmen from their point of 
view, and not, as is often the case, with an 
eye to the gallery. Records, statistics, are 
carefully chronicled and all the information 
it contains is accurate and up-to-date, Laws, 
too, of every game and sport are dealt with» 
and given at full length. Yet it is far from 
being merely a book of statistics and rec- 
ords. It is alive, by reason of descriptive 
writing by men whose names are familiar to 
everyone as leaders in the realm of sports. 
It has the very pulse of personality, the. ex- 
perience gained in a hundred fields of sport, 
where grit, presence of mind, quickness of 
resource and determination make for accom- 
plishment, 

Many changes have taken place in popu- 
lar games, new conditions have arisen, new 
rules have altered their whole aspect, new 
sports have sprung up, or old sports -have 
taken a fresh hold on us, new countries and 
districts have been opened up to the explor- 
ing shot, improvements in rifles and other 
sporting gear must be chronicled and dis- 
cussed, ant of course a dozen years ago mo- 
tor car and aeroplane were things of the un- 
certain future, Under these circumstances it 
is clear that a new edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia was desirable, and accordingly a new 
edition has been prepared which is one of the 
most splendid publications ever issued for 
thoroughness and completeness and author- 
ity. 

The parts of the work devoted to the field 
sports of hunting, shooting and fishing are 
among the most fascinating. It is needless 
to mention that the modern sportsman is 
often in no little degree a skilled naturalist, 
and his knowledge of the game he seeks is 
among the most valuable sources of informa: 
tion at our disposal, : 

If the sportsman makes up his mind to an 
expedition after some particular kind of 
game, all he need do is turn up the index 
and refer to the article in this encyclopedia 
There he will find a complete description of 
the animal, its habitat, its mode of life; he 
will be told just where to go, and how best 
to set about attaining his sport, what equip- 
ment he will need either in weapon or camp 
outfit, the best time of the year to go, and 
all necessary information briefly and clearly 
set forth. 

The work is one of the most valuable ad- 
ditions to the sportsman’s library that we 
have had in a long time. 


Thoughts on Hunting, by Peter Beckford; 
155 pages; illustrations in color by Den- 
holm Armour; Hodder & Stoughton, New 
York and London, 


It has been said that “What Izaak Walton 
is to angling, Peter Beckford is to fox hunt- 
ing; each is the father of the literature of 
his sport.” Beckford knew his subject from 
the bottom and was above all things thor- 
ough; he seems always to have kept a 
huntsman, but he himself was a perfect 
master of all that pertained to hounds, 
whether in the field or in kennel. A man 
above the average in ability, intelligence 
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and power of observation, he made a study 
of fox hunting én its every aspect; and his 
“Thoughts” were penned only after many 
years of experience. Various pet ss have. 
come over the. sport during the 130 years - 
which have passed since his book first saw 
the light; but its essentials remain the 
@ame, hence the permanent vaiue of Beck- 
ford’s work. It is hardly too much to say 
that the “Thoughts” are unique; even as 
they were the first work on the subject, sv 


’ they are likely to be, in a sense, the last. 


The Compleat Angler, by Izaak Walton; 25 
plates in color by J. H. Thorpe; handsome- 
ly bound in cloth (quarto); 167 pages; $5.00 
pt aaa) & Stoughton, New York and 

ndon, 


This edition of “The fisherman’s encyclo- 
paedia of happiness” bids fair to become the 
standard exquisite edition of Walton’s great 
classic. “The Compleat Angler” is a book 
specially requiring illustration, for it has no 
story to tell—it is simply a mood of lazy 
happiness. In this edition Mr. Thorpe has 
caught the atmosphere of contented ease, and 
his restful landscapes furnish the essential 
quiet and repose that give the book its ex- 
quisite charm and delight. Walton’s book is 
so redolent of everything which adds delight 
to ——s that he has forever made every 
angler indebted to him. It must be a delight 
to be able still, and in much less time than 
it took him, to get away from London to the 
very scenes he so pleasantly describes, to 
find the same flowers, the same birds and 
the same fish, and spots where we may sit 
under a hawthorn or sycamore, while, as 
Walton says, “it rains May butter.” We like 
Mr. Thorpe’s pictures, as he seems to have 
caught so admirably the light-hearted, 
pleasant, jovial, almost boyish_spirit of Wal- 
ton, and of the quiet and refreshing scenes 
which his simple, admirable English so viv- 
idly bring before us. 


W. Dimock; 
illustrated; 


The Book of the Tarpon, by A. 
256 pages; $2.00 net; liberally 
Outing Publishing Co., New York, 


Probably no fishing sport today is en- 
joyed with such keenness as that involved 
in taking the “silver king”; certainly there 
is none more exciting. he maneuvers of 
this fish in the water, his gyrations in the 
air after being hooked and his gallant strug- 
gles for freedom, all combine to make him 
the gamiest of the big fish, as well as the 
most spectacular in his fighting methods. 
Mr. Dimock is an adept in the art of tarpor 
fishing, and his chapters teem with an in- 
terest that carries one on delightfully 
through the book, He tells of his first tar- 
pon, of his success in hunting with a har- 
poon, of.sharks as fishermen, of tarpon trag- 
edies arfd of how once he was swamped by 
a tarpon. 


A Thousand Miles in a Machilla, by Mrs, Ar- 
thur Colville; 312 ages: liberally illus- 
trated; $2.40, exclusive of postage; The 
Walter Scott Publishing Co., d,, Felling- 
on-Tyne, England, 


Mrs. Colville’s new book records her trav- 
els off the beaten track in an out-of-the-way 
portion of the British Hmpire; which, on ac- 
count of its distance from the coast and 
other drawbacks, is likely to remain little 
known for some years to come. The story is 
a vividly descriptive narrative of recent wan- 
derings over a large tract of the wilds of 
Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia, written 
by experienced travelers, together with in- 
formation as to the sport and game obtain- 
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